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HE firſt of theſe tours having been 

ſent to the editor of a magazine, it t has 
accordingly appeared in that publication; but 
Mr. Corrector, the manufacturer of the pe- 
riodical work in queſtion, | having taken fuch 
liberties with the author's performance” 48 
ſcarcely to leave him the ſatisfaction of know- 
ing his own meaning— induces a bad writer 
once more to intrude himſelf | on the public ; ; 
ſatisfied that though he can acquire no reputa- 
tion by reprinting his futile obſervations, he 


= 2 cannot 


T1 

cannot loſe any after having ſuch language, 
ſuch irreconcileable evidence fathered upon his 
pen as has hitherto diſgraced it. 

Beſides, —as the piece has been honoured 
with much more attention (eſpecially in a cer- 
tain local ſituation) than could reaſonably be 
expected, the author was deſirous of making, 
though not an agreable regale, a leſs ſoporific 
potion for the mental taſte of his friends ; and 
notwithſtanding he is confeſſedly allied to igno- 
rance, is yet unwilling to be the foſterer of 
untruth. 
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* regard to editors of public repoſitories of 
fugitive literature. It is evidently their pro- 


. vince to preſerve or reject ſuch pieces as they 


imagine will gratify or diſguſt their readers z 
but L am far from poſitive chat they have. a 
right to make innovations on the expreſſion, of 
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another, much leſs to pervert his meaning or 
put freſh ſentiments into his mouth : how- 
ever, if it were to be decreed that they really 


are 


1 

are juſtifiable in altering, this indulgence would 
remain only as long as alteration and improve- 
ment were the ſame thing (for we have: prece- 
dented authority enough to. aſſert that they are 
ſometimes very different indeed!). Not every 
one who attempts to write has genius to ten- 
der him ſucceſsful, nor have thoſe who pretend 
to correct always ability for the undertaking. 
J am not qualified for an amender, nor am, 
Heaven be praiſed, a cobler of the works: of 
others; but were I,obliged to reviſe the journal 
of, a traveller for inſtance, I: ſhould be cautious 
how I advanced any thiog-with the leaſt devia- 
tion from truth; I might perhaps, in ſuck a 
caſe, be ſcrupulous of aſſerting that ** we have 
more wool than we can wake up in manufae- 
tures,” — and,. without a, total deprivation of 
memory, ſhoyld - hardly. make the ſtreets of 2 
city well. peopled in one page, and inſtantly diſ 
people them in the next nor would I- beſtow 
the epithet of wreiched.on à village upon which 
reality and che writer had not dared a ſtigma ;— 
if the buildings of a town were remarked as 


good 
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good ones or neat, I ſhauld account it not very 
proper to ſay that “ the church, bowever, is 
handſome any more than to indu ſo much 
modeſty into my author as to force him to call 
his own remarks curious. Numberleſs ineon- 
gruities like theſe, which are to be met with, 
would or ought to teach me to avoid faults of 
this nature; if, through my inadvertancy, or 
that of the printer, any miſtakes were found 
at laſt, I ſhould not then, 1 hope, let pride fo 
far obtain the aſcendancy” over my reaſon as 
to refuſe a neceſſury reparation for the detri- 
ment, the ſubjoining a eatalogue of ſuch er- 


rata. Yet, be this as it may, ſuch refufals 


have abſolutely happened ; performances have 
been corrected whilſt they became the diftorted 
ſhadow of a ſhade, and, in conſequence, writers 
have deen 8 «od the RO inſulted, 


— „ What 1 rage! 
— * Pre writ « volume for a pag! 
— © By Heav'n I do my ſpirit wrong, 
« To grate this ſcrannel pipe ſo long: 
3 | « Hence! 


{ wi } 
e Hence! hence - hate its peeviſh tone, 
Tho' ajm'd at pride and /pleen alone. 


Having in my late excurſion retraced patt 
of the former, I have been enabled to make 
ſeveral additions in that part of the pamphlet 
which is now printed a ſecond time, and have 
introduced a few real corrections, though too 
true it. is that many more are neceſſary .; but 
the reader will not look for ſmoothneſs of pe- 
riod or flouriſh of rhetoric—where he is only to 
attend to ſtrictneſs of veracity and plain matter 
of fact, nor will expect in the rude ſketches of an 
inexperienced hand that nicety and eleg gance of 
execution which is obſervable in che finiſhed 
works of a maſter... 


The dimenſions of remarkable buildings as 
they are commonly given being often very er- 
roneous , I have ſometimes choſen to ſatisfy 

- myſelf 
* Of this take — inflate; We have been told that 


the ſteeple at Boſton is zoo feet high, of which the lanthorn 
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myſelf in chat particular; and wilt therefore 
undertake to anſwer for the accuracy of thoſe 
interſperſed in this account; excepting them 
that I did not meafure, which have always ſome 
| diſtinction, as, 7s ſaid, reputed, &c. 


is 183; whereas, 64 FEA the latter, and 262 che whole, i is 
the true altitude. 


E R FX. 
Page 3. Line 4th. Place a comma after * parts.” 
P. 15. For Edward”? read Eared. + 71 

25 · Inſtead of a ſemi- colon, put a period after . Eſq.” 

Ibid. For . ſtill frequently” read=—ſtill more frequently. 
26. L. 14. Dele 70. 
27. For « Fiſhoſt” read Fiſpif. 3 
. N 8 e 
67. Inſtead of 4 Further to the weſt of 8 is the 


noble ſeat” read— Further to the welt is. Grimſthorp, 
the noble ſeat, &c. 


84. For oi read of, 


SHORT TOUR, &c: 


ROM the metropolis, proceeding to- 
F wards Peterborough, we paſſed through 
Hodſdon and Hertford, pretty conſi- 
derable well-built towns, eſpecially the latter; 
and afterwards through. Stevenage, Baldock, 
and a few other ſmaller places, in which the tra- 
veller will find little food for curiolity, The 
road, for about forty miles, afforded ſeveral 
proſpects over a woody, cultivated country; 
ſome of them pleaſing, but others, near town, 
hurt by too great a number of ordinary build- 


The remaining part of the journey to Peter- 
borough, through the counties of Bedford and 
Huatingdon, is along a tract all under culture; 
but too bare of wood, too little varied with in- 

8 - cloſures 
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= 1 found nothing worthy notice be- 
fore I reached Peterborough, without we except 
the Biſhop of Lincoln's palace at Bugden, a 
— 4 1 e more 1 than beau- 


\ Peterboreaght is 1 hn ſealle$city in 
England, and is but indifferently built. We 
enter the town by a wooden bridge over the 
Nen, no unimportant river, the extent of its 
navigation conſidered. The only building 


worth viſiting is the Minſter, a noble Gothic 
ſtructure; the weſt front exceedingly rich in em- 


belliſnments, and is generally much admited: 
however; the whole ſtands in need of conſider- 
able repairs, which, it ſeems, without ſome un- 
expected benefaction for that purpoſe, is not 
likely” to be haſtily undertaken: within, "2 
painting of one Scarlet, once a ſexton here, yet re- 
mains ; him who lived to bury two queens, and 
all the houſekeepers of the place for two gene- 
rations. Beſides the cathedral, there is in Pe- 
rerborough one 1 church. 
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From this city travelled over a ve country 


to Bourn,” paſſing, in my way, through! Deep- 
ing, an"inconficerable*market-town. ' Bourn is 


alſo 


1 


alſo a ſmall place, but its neighbourhood very 
populous, and therefore the market much fre- 
quented. Here. is qne / of the fine; ſprings,in 
theſe parts called Bourn- well head; concerning 
the depth of which ſome credulous people give 
wonderful accounts; but others, who. appear to 
have reaſon on their ſide, ſay, that had one op- 
portunity to make a trial, the unfathomable 
abyſs would be found to exiſt We in the 1ma- 
gipation, | ö 


47 this: Gs iS A 3 Nene — 1 = a 
. form, incloſed with a vaſt moat, and 
trenches on the outer ſide towards the north and 
weſt ; theſe are the veſtiges of a caſtle; and one 
of its watch - towers, of an extraordinary thick- 
neſs, was remaining in part not above thirty 
years ago; but whether the fortreſs was really 
built by the Saxon Edmund II. is not ml 
"gre: upon ed hiſtoriansss. 

In +: 

Bomben my tour 3 the al of the 
Kills towards Donington, I paſſed near, Sem- 
pringham church, which has not one houſe left 
within almoſt a mile of it, though undoubtedly 
once adjacent to a. conſiderable village with a 
very large ſeat; but the pariſn is more remark- 
able for being the ſpot that gave riſe to a ſect of 
: A 2 religious, 
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141 
religious, called Gilbertines, from the name of 
the founder, or- (from that of the Place) the 
Sempringham order; this monaſtery is quite 
deftroyed ®. The road from Peterborough hi- 
ther lay over an uſeful dry country, but that part 
of it from this place to Donington,” which Hes 
through the fens, was in rainy ſeaſons nearly 
impaſſable; till, a dozen years or more ſince, 
a firm broad rampart was made upon it, known 
by the name of Bridgend-cauſeway ; this uſeful 
improvement has been continued by a turnpike, 
and the whole, as well as moſt of the fen roads, 
is now equally fafe and expeditious for travellers 
with the roads in any other part of the kingdom: 
The fens juſt mentioned uſed to preſent as diſ- 
guſting a view of mud, weeds, | &c. as the worſt 
in this country; but were incloſed ſome time 
fince the year 1764, are interſected in part by 
quickſet-hedges, and now appear in one conti- 
nued field of oats: a 2 contraſt to their 
former condition ! 125 


Donington and Swineſhead are e both trifling 
and ill- built. In the neighbouring country, 
and alſo about Spalding, much hemp and flax 


is produced; bur, bringing leſs profit to the 
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* The priory built, and its new molle of ifs infticuted, 
by Sir Gilbert de Sempringham, 1139, 
N. culti- 


11 


eultivators chan they did formerly,” the growth 
of theſe commodities has been on the decline 


for ſeyeral yours” 220? r h e eee : 
cb lis tion farm Et Faroe 
The road from-Satecfalid>ic Bod: 10 er 
peter a very extenſive fen, ſome of it already 
cultivated ; the remainder wy oo inclo- 
e ba un nf 556 
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| Bofton is a e Lell built; and well- 
oor town, with a very ſpacious” (though 
not a ſtrictly regular) market- place: in the cen- 
ter of this ĩs a noble butter. eroſs on arches and 
columns; che apartment on che firſt floor uſed 
as an aſſemblvY-· room. At one eud of the mar- 
ket- place is another building, being a flat roof 
ſupported by wooden pillars, and appropriated 
to the ſale of corn; alſo a compact butchery. 
The town is lately much improved by many 
new buildings, particularly by a regular pile at 
the ſouth end of the market · place, juſt finiſh- 
ed; this piece of architecture is in a neat Pleaſ- 
ing taſte; in the center of the front a Pedi- 


ment, enriched With the Corporation arms in 
ſculpture. The middle of the ground-floor is 
occupied by a very convenient fiſh - market. 
The principal Fah, however, i in- this town, 


wits 
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LS 1 
is its fine Gothic ehurch ®, accounted the largeſt 


in Europe without crofs-ailes ;, the ſteeple no 
leſs than 262 feet from the ground; the tower 


being 198 feet, and a beautiful octagonal 


finiſhing upon it, called the- lantern, joined by 
light arches to four, conic turrets which riſe;from 
the corners, 64, including the termination in 


eight ornamented pinnacles, the baſis of the iron 


ones. The maſonry of the whole is rich, the 
architecture light, yet magnificent: it contains 
eight uncommonly tuneable bells, chimes, and 
a large loud clock with figures that ſtrike the 
quarters. Here are alſo ſeveral meeting-houſes, 
one of which, for the Anabaptiſts, built by 


Mr. John Saul in 1766, is a very neat edi- 


fice. By an act paſſed in the reign of Queen 
Anne, the town * was ſupplied with water 
from a pond in the. weſt fen, by means of an 
engine and pipes; but the water being far from 
excellent, the works were neglected, and the 
inhabitants have ſince had recourſe to pumps 
and ciſterns. 2 l 


Tbe river Witham, a? very qt: had r not 
for ſome time been navigable to Boſton for veſ- 
fels of more than JA or 80 tons, and theſe Jy 


*. „Abe bd ſtone of, which was Kid 2 Monday. next 
afier the feaſt of St. John the Efes. in the year 130g, (the 


third of Edward II.) ; 
In 
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ia a ſpring-tides 3/ at preſent. it is ſo effectually 
ſcoured out by the back water, chat ſhips of 

very codliderable burthen may fail up with caſe'z 
nevertheleſt, thoſc larger than ſeven or eight 
ſcore tons ſeldom come nearer than four miles: 
rather'chuſing on account of a ſaving” in pilor- 
age, cc. to lie at the Soolf, ſituated ar rhe 
mouths of the Witham and Welland; from 
that ſtation the cargoes are conveyed in decked 
barges to Boſton or Spalding. The Witham, 
till within the laſt forty ere admitted Iizeable 
veſſels as far as Lincoln, without any affiftance 
from art; but the inhabitants of this country 
truſting to the ſpecious ' promiſes of a' land- 
owner , inadvertantly permitted him to place 
a tunnel in a, manner highly prejudicial tb the 
channel, and the river, in a ſhort time was ruined 
thereby; being ſo choaked with ſand for ſeveral 
miles (as far as the tide flowed) above Boſton, 
1 the level of! it now is e a than, the 


* | 

+ The hon "i 333 lle was to \ build a gowt, ju 
in retaliation for their compliance with his requeſt, and actually 
made a feint as if he intended to fulfil the agreement, by 
cauſing bricks, &c. to be brought to the place of ereCtion, 
bot the obligatory writing not being forthtoming, (for which 
a pretty good resſon might be aſſigned) he deſiſted from the” 
purpoſe, the materials were carried back, and the deluded Boſ- 
tonians left to lament their own folly, and the mrs s ingra+, 
zitade. — N 
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adjacent, country. As this river was not only 
uſeful in a commercial view, but alſo as being 
the chief 0 or leading drain of North-Holland, 
the loſs of it was a general misfortune, and one 
that abundantly, required. a. ,remedy :,  accord- 
iogly, ſome years ago, che inhabitants of Boſ- 
ton and. other, perſons intereſted in the. project, 


made application to parliament, and having pro- 
cured an; act, empowering them to cut a new 


river acroſs the fens, and to connect it with, and 
cleanſe the ſtill remaining part « of the old one, ſo 
as that. the ſame ſhould be rendered navigable to 
Lincoln; the work was carried into execution, 
and, being compleated in autumn, 1766. has 
ſince been found to anſwer all the purpoſes for 
which. it was intended, admirably well. This 
new cut is, perhaps, the nobleſt canal (of its 
length) in the kingdom; it is 80 feet broad at 
top,. about 60 at bottom, and ten feet deep; 

with a fore · land of near fifty feet on each ſide, 
and very large, ſubſtantial banks, finely ſloped 
in the form of a'terrace : but the moſt ſtriking 
object in the whole undertaking is the. ** grand 
fluice,” ſituated. at the mouth of the new cut, 
where it diſembogues its waters into the old ri- 
ver, at a ſmall diſtance above Boſton church. 

As ſome of my readers may be curious to know 
the dimenſions of an erection reputedly ſuperior 


in 


191 


in 6ze to every thing of the kind in England, 
I have given an exact table of the admeaſure- 
ments ini a note Below . > is founded on an im- 
menſe number of piles, pointed with iron; the 
whole building of brick, made of the clay dug 
out of the work, excepting the corners of the 
piers and their horizontal ſurfaces,” which are 
compoſed of Portland ſtones, ſtrongly cramped: 


ne | ann "oe Inches 
1 Nagncrmunimmarnidt) pe nee ” 
on that fide of the bridge next. the haven—each þ 7 | 


Ditto of the lock—ditto — + * 
Ditto of ditto, on the land: ſide — | . 's | 


—_ 3 

Ditto of the three former, on ditto 7 
Ditto of the two piers between the water- 7 6 OH 
Ways, ſame ſide —— — 13 8 


Greateſt breadth (it being on thi hae irre- 
gular) of that next the lock—ditto — Ws 


” > a 


Breadth of dittc—fea-fide 19 + 2 


2 
Ditto of the two others<Lditto' © ——". 10 6 
Lengthof every pier on that ſide, and of two??? 
piers on the land- ſide an $ 31 Y : 
Ditto of. the lock-pier,. ſame kde — 88 7 | 
Breadth of the bridge, including the walls, 
(which, added to the other dimenſions, 8 16 9 


FR to end 79 55 
4 Ditto of that next the lack — 15 4 
2 
5 
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Breadth of three archer-each r | > 


Lid A that 6 over Ft the lock, — — | $ 2 
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over it is 2 gliſagreeable bridge of four arches, 
Beſides this yice, thers is (among many other 
ſmaller in the, neighþourhgod) another at the 
ſouth entrance of the town, a very fine one, 
though vaſtly inferior to the former; there is 
alſo 3 new cut from this laſt, which extends to 
Bourn, and is, for erer miles, of noble di- 
menſions. . 


| As I bo had occaſion to ſpeak ſo much 
vpon the ſubject of drainage, &c. I muft beg 
leave to digreſs a moment, in order to eall the 
reader's attention to .the many public-ſpirited 
undertakings . of this country. Indeed, the in- 
numerable drains, rivers, artificial banks, duices, 
bridges, water. engines ＋, &c. together with the 
ſtrict attention uſually paid to the preſervation 
of theſe works, and the keeping them in order, 
—all this, with the number of the thynpike 
roads, conſpires to raiſe in the traveller a very 
lofty idea of the opulenee and induſtry. of the 
inhabitants: but a ſtranger will receive additio- 
nal pleaſure. from an aſlurance that the vaſt ex- 
pences which muſt necęſſatily be incyrred by 
theſe worfen, are e * 2 eppes de- 


. . 


+ Turned by the ot BOP in "Sago: BE We thoſs 
corn- -mllls that are boarded down te a broad baſe at + Fasten. 
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tree of advantage, as well as temporary conve- 
nience to the country; for, by the proper appli. 
cation of them, the fens Ja tract of as Iuxüff- 
ant ſoil as moſt land in Europe) are kept dry, 
and thereby have hitherto ſerved for palturage to 
an incredible number of ſheep and other cattle; 
but. again, as the greateſt part of theſe tow 
lands will ſoon be formed into incloſures, thole 
incloſures could not ſubſiſt to any profit without 
ſuch bold exertions after improvement. 


As to the partition of theſe commons, which 
has unhappily been the occaſion of many rio- 
tous proceedings, it muſt, I think, be of ge- 
neral uſe to the nation, though we may well 
enough account for the contention by its ac- 
knowledged | hurtfulnels to a few individuals: but 
indeed, was the intetelt of every perſon to be 
conſidered ſingly, nothing of importance could 
ever bt reſolved on. Thus, by making a na- 
vigation, you turn the people who were etnploy- 
ed in land- carriage but of bulineſs ;—by erecting 
a pier, or opening a harbour in a new ſituation, 
the trade of a neighbouring town is deſtroyed; 
— by forming one road, you are detrimental to 
the inn-keepers on another : in ſhort, projects of 
human invention, that have for their object the 
good of the whole, cannot attain perfection 
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without injury to a part. Notwithſtanding this, 
the partial diſadvantage that attends every exer- 
tion for public emolument ought not to en- 
courage us to condemn. ſuch attempts too haſtily; 
Tet us firſt bring up the evidence on both ſides, 
weigh the good againſt the evil, and then deter- 
mine the cauſe, "Ks obſerving which ſide prepon- 
derates. For inſtance, if by incloſing the fens 
wedeprive a number of cottagers of paſturage for 


their ſtock, and, by that means, of the method 
whereby to procure ſuſtenance for themſelves,— 

the ſcheme is ſo far a bad one but, on the 
other hand, if by ſo doing we only change the 
occupation of theſe people into a more induſtri- 
ous way of life, by. promoting cultivation, en- 
couraging thoſe who are poſſeſſ ied of a little mo- 
ney to hire ſmall farms on their own account, 
and by paying the poorer people more for their 
labour than they could poſſibly obtain by the 
profit of grazing a few ſheep (eſpecially con- 
ſidering the frequency of the rot in low lands), 
if, beſides, we provide employment for many 
8 new comers, — promote population, ——increaſe 
aur product. ,—avgment our frade,—enrich. and 
ſtrengthen our country, —for theſe are conſe- 
quences that follow in progrefſion 3 —ſorely, 
when all thele advantages, . hich appear likely 
to be realized in the preſent cale, are placed in 
| TR the 
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the ſcale againſt ſupporting in idleneſs a parcel of. 
inactiye families, Bo unpartial, man can heſitate 
which to prefer, ineloſing and improving fens 
and waſtes, or ; ſuffering them to, remain in. a, 
comparatively ee ene re· 


turn: 


Boſton, upon the whole, though not a town 
that can with propriety be dendriinated very 
large, is a thriving place, wearing the appears 
ance of buſineſs, and, on account of its church, 
large fluice, &c. is not unworthy a traveller's 
notice: the few ſhips belonging to this port are 
employed on voyages to Norway and the Baltic; 
the ſloops, (40 to 9o tons each) in carrying 6ats 
to London, and 1 may add, this trade being 
much on the increaſe, ſeveral additional prana- 
ries are erecting purpoſely for this article: gteat 
quantities of ſea-coals are brought in here; and 
much raff imported; the exports, nothing. 
Here i is alſo a fiſhery, though but inconſiderable, 
employing only about a dozen little ſloops in 
catching ſoles, plaiſe, thornbacks, and other 
ſmall fiſh in the neighbouring bay. The markets 


in the ſpring for live cattle are che largeſt in this 
Pant of the 1 ” 


The country rouũd Boftba-- is ee 
rich grazing-land ; ; the corn that is grown there 


4 

extepting dats) being but triting. In tillage 
they uſe two horſes ro a plough. In proportion 
as inclofing has become prevalent in the fens, 


the breeding of gtefe; and the DE of carch- 
ing wild-fowl; 1 ditnititfhed. | 


Whilſt I continued in this country; 1 made an 
excurſion ſoutherly, and firſt viſited, Spalding, 
a tolerably large town, the central part of which, 
around the market- place, &c. is very well built, 
and the houſes ſlated; but the remainder, in ge- 
neral, are ſtraggling ſtreets, indifferently paved. 
The Welland, though for ſome miles ſo narrow 
as to obſtruct the land- floods, and then immedi- 
ately opening to a vaſt width, equally inconve- 
nient by reaſon of its ſhoals, is of much uſe to 
this town; barges cannot get up, however, ex- 
cept in ſpring-tides*. The church is large, but 
(ſo far from being handſome, as the ingenious 
and ſeldom-miſtaken Mr. Pennant tells us, that 
J am rather inclined to call it an ugly old 
building) compoſed of very bad ſtone, bur is 
decorated with a temarkably ne chandelier, of 
braſs gilt. The town is men Ra, 


Our hackneyed accounts, that ſay this river © almoſt 15 
rounds” Spalding, are miſtaken; ity courſe i 80 _— 


through its 


ow 


1 ] 

about a mile from the tens, which hereabouts 
are moſtly under water, inſomuch that à turn- 
pike, made a few years ſince. to Peterborough, 
by Deeping. ny entirely ruined by the floods ; a 

new one is however begun, which will be car- 
ried round by Crowland. Spalding has now no 
other remains of its abbey + than part of a ſtone- 
arch, joined to a, dwelliog-hquſe, in a place 
called the Gore, Here are ſome alms-houſes, 
lately rebuilt, and a very great market for hemp 
and flax, The environs gf the town are ad 
gardeners grounds. 


About nine miles from Sedus is aa, 
formerly much noted for its abbey $, of which 
there are large and magnificent ruins now ſtand- 
ing, The well-known triangular bridge at this 
town is another curioſity, an inſtance, hawever, 
of abſurd oſtentation; for, on account of the 
mere matter of being ſingular, the builder has 
e a ſtructure without ornament or uſe, the 


+ It nega in ke of time to o that dignity, though EY 
nally inſtituted as a ſmall Pie, by Thorold de Laren, 


2 Firſt ereted by Ethelbald, king of Mercia; burnt by the 
Danes in 870 ; rebuilt by Edward in 948. 


1 56 1 
peaked ſteepnefs prevent ing any but foot: paf· 


ſengers from*ctoſſing it; accordingly, the road 
for horſemen lies underhearh'; but, neverthe- 
Jels, for its great” antiquity, durableneſs, and 
oddity, it deferveb attention. Upon this bridge 
Is 4 Wretched figure of King Ethelbald. The 


fituation of Crow land, though no retaining but 


few of tlie peculiarities which, too lately, have 
been uttribured to it, is yet the moſt deteſtable 
that the imagination can figure to itſelf, —al- 
moſt ſurrounded by immenſe ſtagnated pools; a 


low fen covered with flags and water-weeds, 
and affording a dreary unenlivened proſpect, 
varied by ng trees, or (what are worſe than none) 
'only wiltows,—thie whole heightened by a never- 


ceaſing diſcordant chorus of frogs, geele, and 


'fen-fowls ; theſe ſupply the abſence of the warb- 
lers of the. grove, whilſt the ſtench of the mud 
v; ſubſtituted for the feet invigt ting 1 | 
ent iht tn 0303 nin 10 n 22491 7 
on Before T' leave this! part. of the 1 ſhould 
premiſe that. the ſoil round C rowland * and Spal- 
ding, though good, is iateriar 10 the: A 
hood of Boſton. | 
My Near 


The bridge, at this place (before, mentigned) i is boile 
acrof an inconſiderable muddy drain, dt. oyer the Wel- 
land,” as many books pretend; it is alſo ſituated entirely in 
Liacolnſhire, at © in three counties.” 

; | | Other 


t 87 | 


Near Crow land is: Therney, where was ano- 
ther abbey; the church, ſaid to be that which 
belongeib to the monaſtery, is {ill ia good re- 
pair ; there is, however, little ſinking in the 


building except a; rey of ſtatues in a niche 


near the top of the ſteeple. The town has a 
nee morket. e Sfr 0 

y uf allo ane A recital of the * 
that J made upon a few curioſſties or places, 
viewed in the northern an of ene 


14 


| Toelve Si N. w. * Boſton, lies Tarrerſ- 
hal, , #0 market-tony wanrnining few more than 


Other things 8 noting are, tha there are now no © re. 
mains bf St. Guthlake's cottage; nor do the inhabitants 
«6 pay a ſum for the liberty of fiſhing, &c. in the'neighbonr- 
ing fens ;”—neither are the roads hither © impaſſable for car- 
riages / though it muſt be owned that the convenieney of boats 
for the conveyance of bulky goods is more attended to; but 
the new turnpike, by making a way eaſier of acceſs, will, un- 
doubtedly, create great alterations here. The willows which 
grew on the fides of the drains in ſome ſtreets of this little 
dirty town have been cut down ſeveral year. | 

The above aſſertions, which our compiling @cktri ption-wris 
ters (Who, like the merry quack, travel muth at home) have 
ſo long copied from each other, are ſo different from truth, 


or ſo much out of Cate, that 1 it is become de neceſſary to \ tomtra- 


diet them. ere 
Wo Seht 
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and terenged himſelf by making no return. 


tw 1 


twenty houſes, on a ſmall river called the Bane, 
_ which falls a little below into the Witham. . The 
church is a very large edifice, much out of repair, 
and the choir: windows deſtitute of glaſs +; but 
an object moſt worth notice is the caſtle ;- a ve- 
nerable proof of ancient induſtry. The founda- 
tions of the walls and outer buildings are plainly 
to be diſcovered; the more viſible part of theſe 
being only a piece of wall that now forms the 
back of a ſtable, and was evidently once joined 
to the main edifice, ſtill entire. It is a vaſt ſtruc- 
ture of brick, nearly ſquare, with a great angu- 
lar projection or turret; continued from the 
foundation to ſome height above the roof, at 
the corners, each being e by a ſmall 
eight-ſided pyramid, compoſed. of timber, co- 
vered with . ang geek ewe The. 


4 & 4 N 31 


+ This aebcieney is ; the conſegnenes. of 0 following of. 
Fair, Lord F orteſeue, as s proprincy of the 4 — r charch, 


ep Ro nA 


until be had eee, (abqut 18 —— = 
tained the |univerſaliconſent of (thezipbabicants for chat, pure. 
poſe 3 hut, though he had promiſed t to eee the windows 


with crowneglaſs, two , Publicans, | oon! e arrival of bis fer- 


vants to take it down, Behaved in's Hotoud abulve 'matiner” 
which ſo incenſed his lordſhip; that hö Rr Med to fulfil bis in- 
tention, by ſending che glaſs/as a preſent to the carl of Exeter, 


| building 


11 


building to the battlements is 96; and to the 
top of the turrets 110 feet from the ground, ex- 
clufive of the wooden pyramids : the walls are 

11: feet thick as far as the ſecond ſtory, but on 
the infide diminiſh ſornewhat at every floor, as 
well to leſſen the ponderous weight of the upper 
part, às tb ſerve for a reſt or ſupport to the 
beams: this amazing thickneſs is not, however, 
to be underſtood as all over entirely ſolid, be- 
cauſe vaulted ſpaces or little rooms are found in 
the midſt, in different places; ſome of them now 
uſed for granarles, &&.” and one long cavity; 
about fix feet wide, forms a ſingular habitation 
for a Jabouring family. The roof and floors of 
this caſtle are gone, but four ſtone chimney- 
pieces remain, richly ornamented with carved 
arms of the noble families in whoſe poſſeſſion 
the fortreſs has formerly been : the arches of 


ſome of the. uppermoſt windows are allo curi- 
ouſly. enriched, being overſpread. with numerous f 
interſecting ribs of brick, the leſſer filling up the 
compartments formed by the greater, and ſo 


proceeding in a Sradual diminution of ſize, till 
they would be no longer diſtinct: ſuch minute 


work in this material i is really curious. The 
ſtalr- caſe is a very fine plealant one, all of ſtone, 


with a moulding of the ſame for a hold-faſt ; 
the interior of the caftle at bottom is';8 feet long 
5 C 5 by 
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by 22 Broad; the upper floots from what has 
been ſaid wilt Be adjudged a'trifte larger: un- 
derneath' ale vaults, Whoſe walls are not only yet 
more ſubſtantial, but their arched roofs (as I 
was aſſured from the teſtimony of ſome military 
gentlemen) bomb-preof. ' The moat is in good 
condition, being neatly faced” with brick: on 
that ſide next the town was another, m "Fs pr 


habs, as an outwork to ants the _ 


ATR 20189 


37 At Kirkſtead, near Tatterſhal, was . 1 


2% 1110! 


eian abbey , of which a dine. is pow 
4 ee FO | Oh 464; 091. 


In the road to Horncafſtle you paſs withia two 
miles of another antiquity, a flender angular 
tower in a ruinous condition, called“ Tower 
of Moor,” a modern appellation, perhaps from 
its ſituation, on a moor ; for, the original name 
is equally unknown with the ule or intention; 
upon this different ſpeculations have been 015 
Ea but all inconcluſive. | _—_ "8: WO 


J1I03{ 31> C1 
2113 $339 36 +6 7 N 2110 22 


The mot on which this buildiog is ſituated, 
with other ſpots on the ſouthern. mpeg: oo 


and a few-others near- Wainfleet, eee 4 


0 ated by Hogh Brito, the fon of Eudo, lord of Tat- 
terſhal, 1139. 


berries; ; 
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berries; theſe the poor people gather, and have 
ſold them within the laſt twenty years for as dif. 
ferent prices as from ten-pence to ſix and ſix- 
pence a; peck, partly from their being at firſt 
little Known, and partly from the encreaſing 


luxury of the age. The price now is four and 


NAY 1 
Horncaſtle i is a od. chains town, "figs 
ated alſo on the banks of the Bane, and formetly 
defended by ſtrong fortifications, of whieh ſome 
foundations, with a very few more apparent veſ- 
tiges remain. The country for about ſix miles 
round the town is extremely populous, the land 
moſtly arable, but an incloſure of ſeveral of the 
fields, having lately taken place, its attendant 
conſequence has begun to operate, for the 
whole;pariſh of Lower Tointon is monopolized 
by, two people: but, indeed, there is 
noendof multipl ying inſtances of this ſort, which 
now abound every where, which muſt abound, 
as long as popular writers—thoſe to whom an 
extraordinary ſhare- of talents was given to in- 
ſtruct, miſlead mankind, by aſſuring them that 
the evident cauſes of depopulation, . ſuch as 
engroſſing farms, incloſures, laying arable .£0 
graſs, high prices of proviſions, great cities, 
luxury, celibacy; debauchery, wars, nay even 
3 emi- 
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22 J 
emigtations, may (in regard to population) be 
very ſafely reſolved into a ſtring of vulgar er- 
rofs . After having pretended to demonſtrate 
this, what may not ſuch ſelf-ſufficient propaga- 
tors of abſurdity next uhdertake to prove 


| Proceeding northerly, I paſſed through the 
village of Bamber, where there is a new church, 


a plain neat edifice, built of red (or poliſhed) 


brick, with a tower of the ſame, Three or four 
miles further hes Stanton, which had a weekly 
market and one fair; but the latter was lately 
transferred to the town of Horncaſtle, on receipt 
of the ſum of two hundred pounds. 


After travelling about an hour and half from 
Bamber, I came to a mean public-houſe, digni- 
fied with the title of Tibb* s- inn, from whence 
to Caftor, though nine or ten miles, there is not 
one houfe near the road, the greateſt part of 
which, indeed, lies over barren heaths, lately 
improved with, here and there, ſbme new in- 
cloſures. | 5 


Caſtor * Call, 1 but neat market · town: the 
road hither from Latterſh2; and-fo'on- ane to 


* Young's Political Arithmetic. 
the 


11 


the Humber, lies along that diſtrict called the 

Wolds, the ſouthern part of which is an agtea - 
able country, full of villages, and almoſt all in 
occupation; but towards the north degenerates 
into a barren, thinly peopled tract, bare of 
wood, and much of it uncultivated: through 
the whole, I obſerved ſome of the eee 
e with oxen, het more. with. Horſes, . 


"Nour Caſtor Is another, linde — called: 


Market-Raſen; the. Ankam, a large brook, . 
runs through it, and ferves to turn a mill; r 


two : tho country about this place is W 
being either populous or pleaſing. | 


At Teleby, near Raſen, is a paper-mill, which, 


with another near Sleaford, are all that, 1 be- 


lieve, are to be Nu in this N county. 


To the eaſt of Raſen 18 "CUE 2 x town rather J 
conſiderable than otherwiſe, handſome, and thri-· 
ving one of the gayeſt i in Lincolnſhire ; ja f 


9 „ 


+ This river has lately been made navigable for floops of 
b\ry tons to Glzndford-biidge, a briſk matket-town ; and for 
boats as high as Biſkop-brid ge, village between that place 
and Raſen, 
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certs but even maſquerades. The church is 
handſome, and its ſpire ſteeple very lofty 4. 
At Louth is alſo a free-ſchool, town- hall, &c. 
but what will afford more pleafure to the traveller 
fond of modern improvements is the new navi- 
gation from this place to the ſea at Tetney 
creek; its length is about eight miles, part, a 
canal on a new courſe, and part formed by 
enlarging the Lud, a large brook that ran 
through the town ; and, as the ground on which 
it was made was not perfectly level, a proper 
depth or equality of water was obtained by means 
of eight locks: the work was begun in 1763, 
and has turned to a beneficial account by re- 
ducing the price on coals, Kc. 


: Returning fouckerly; we next arrive at Spil- 
ſby, an ordinary market- town: from this place 
to Boſton is a new turnpike road, a great im- 
provement, as the road in its former ſtate was 
almoſt ame 


1 3 ta a 8 done by William as. 
farveyor, i in 1753, it 1s, from the foundation to the top of the 
fpire, 288 feet: but ſtill this does not give the perceivable 
height, for who knows the depth of the e foundation below the 
ſorface of the earth? 8 | 


On 


0 1 


On leaving Spilſby, you ſoon come to the ſpot 
where ſtood Ereſby-hall, an excellent houſe be- 
longing to the duke of Ancaſter; but being 
burnt down five or ſix years 2805 his _ has 
not ai fit to — e | 

Nane on, you W over 40 8 of Keale, 
in which many fields are planted with potatoes: 


a pretty large quantity of theſe roots, brought 


from this village and other places in the country, 
are ſhipped at Boſton. | Near this place is Bul- 
Jinbroke, worth mentioning only for being the 
birth-place of Henry the fourth; as the neigh. 
bouring village of Reveſby was of our great 
philoſophical naturaliſt and circumnavigator, 
Joſeph Banks, Eſq; 

Still further, the road leads acroſs a corner of 
the Eaſt fen, where was lately taken-in ſome 
incloſures, now again laid open on account of 
a diſputed title to the right of poſſeſſion; but I 
note them becauſe, in digging the ditches, large 
trees were found, at a conſiderable depth beneath 
the ſurface, perfectly ſound. A ſimilar proof 
of a change in the face of the country is often 
met with in a fen near Peterborough, and till 
frequently in that of Anwick near Sleaford, 
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And here, having concluded the obſervations 
on this part of my travels, I willjuſt top a mo- 
ment totakea retrofpeCtive view of (Holland or) 
the flat country, obſerved in the groſs; Through- 
out the whole the walls of the houſes are com- 
monly brick, but thoſe of not a few of the 
meanr ſort compoſed of mud; the roofs cover- 
ed with tile, flate, or reed; a ſtone houle is 
ſcarcely to be ſeen in the whole diſtrict, nor not 
many thatched with ſtraw. However, this me- 
thod of building is common to moft flat coun- 
tries; for where ſtone or other materials cannot 
be had but by a conſiderable length of removal, 
we may naturally to fuppoſe that other reſources 
would be ſought and applied to; and it is not 
improbable that the want of quarries was the firſt 
incentive towards the attempt of hardening clay, 
fo as that it might become a ſuecadaneum for a 
better ſubſtance which could not conveniently be 
procured. The ſtructure of the churches here 
is more local, being univerſally ſpacious, and 
ſeveral of them built with moſt excellent ſtone, 


which, as Mr. Pennant'obſerves, muſt have been 


brought from diſtant quarries, but he might 


have remarked, from a far greater diſtance than 


twenty miles,“ as there is no ſtone within a 
bigger circuit comparable to what is found in 
ſome of theſe ancient edifices. A few of them 

| | deſerve 


[=>] 

deſervea ſeperate mention: that of Fiſhoft, near 
Bofton, is equal to any in point of good mate- 
rials; it is ſuppoſed to have been built by an 
abbot of the monaſtery at Crowland, who has 
placed a ſtatue of his tutelar ſaint, Guthlake, 
in a niche at the weft end af the fteeple : this 

church is plain, capacious, and lately fitted vp 
with new pews, byt is remarkable for nothing 
elſe, except a ſingularity in the pillars z the ſemi- 
columns, four of which compaſes each pillar, 
have all unornamented capitals jn the Gothic 
taſte 3 but while the capitals of thoſe on one 
fide the church are round, theſe on the oppoſite 
row are ctagonal, though the ſupports them- 
ſelves are ſtrictly uniform: this difference ſeems 
to indicate that, in building, the taſte of the 
leſs refined architects among our forefathers was 
ſomewhat ſimilar to the fancy of theſe days in 
gardening; the ſtudy and aim of beth being an 
irregular variety. The rude induſtry of Gothie 
ages has often been ſedulous in cramping exe- 
cution, and involving it in intricacy the lax» 
ity of modern perſeverance, on the contrary, more 
happily delights in unfettering the violated ſcenes 
of nature. Once, art was admired only as it 
deviated from the path of ſimplicity ; now, it 
is no longer reſpected than in the ä of its 
ſuperior. 5 

| D 2 | The 
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The ſteepies of Surfleet and Pinehbeck 
ehurches, hear Spalding, are particular for de- 
viating conſiderably from à perpendicular, but 
they have been in this ſtate ſo long a time that 
the likelihood of their falling is little appre- 
hended: their reclining poſture is the natural 
effect of a ſwampy ſoil, added, perhaps, to a 
want of due care in laying the foundations. 
The churches at Alderkirk and Kirton are built 
like cathedrals, having croſs-ailes, and a tower 
in the middle; the latter, eſpecially, is a very 
large, noble ſtructure, but is : dangerouſly out 
of repair, and ſome of the ſide-walls, like the 
ſteeples already mentioned, alſo recline a little. — 
All that I have further to add in this general 
remark is ſome additional evidence to the obſer- 
vation that conſiderable tracts in this country 
were formerly gained from the ſea. (beſides a 
narrow border in modern ages), as is proved 
by the vaſt entire banks remaining, and the an- 
cient falt-marſhes, elevated by the ſettlings of the 
tide ; theſe are to be ſeen in many places, but 
no where more diſtinctly than in the pariſhes of 
Sutterton and Wigtoft, extending from the 
Welland, in a direction up the country, for 
five miles: in ſhort, teſtimonies tending to 
confirm the RR of the en: are nume- 


rous and convincing. 


Lands 
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Leaving this. country finally. I proceeded 
weſtward. ., Between, the ſeventh and eight.mile- 

ſtones (from Boſton) is a conſiderable, tract of 
modern incloſures; among them, are ſome in 
which voad is cultjvated, and alſo à mill and 


other erections neceſſary to prepare it for ſale. 


By the ſide of this plantation is a row of cot- 
tages, the dwelling of the people employed in 
the culture. There are more plantations of this 
dye lately eſtabliſned in the fens; and the ſame 
method, of ſettling the hands neceſſary to attend 
them * the . prevails in all. 


jp wie ora 3 n 2 
moſt beautiful of all the improved ones; it has 
been wholly incloſed about half a ſcore years, 
and like the reſt, in its original ſtate, was fre- 
quently much flooded. The view over this 
new colony is very pretty, every incloſure being 
ſurrounded by a quick-hedge, and there is the 
ornamental addition of ſome Plantations of 
elm and firs, —at the ſame time the appearance 
of ſome new houſes, and many large ſtacks of 
corn, &c. give a chearful idea of increaſing 


nn. 


From the road, hereabouts, you ſee Kyme 


tower, a plain ſquare building, to the right; 
I ſituated 
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1 
ſituated at a village of the⸗ ſame name; but 
whether or not it was an appendage to the pri- 
ory which formerly ſubfifted at that place, could 


not be learned n thoſe e or” whom I 
a 


Between Ta "ey Sleaford was another re- 
ligious edifice, and the barn at Haverholm- 
houſe ſtill diſtinguiſhes the ſcite, as well as re- 


tains ſome of the windows, &c. of this Gilber- 
tine . 


Heckington is a compact village, with ſome 
very good houſes; its extenſive field has lately 
been encloſed, and I may venture to pronounce 
0 * . | WP , 


There is alſo one called Kime's or Richmond (valgarly 
Kime) tower, fituated a mile from Boſton, and one at that 
town named Botolph or Huſſey rower, Theſe buildings (in- 
ſerior in ſize 30 the former) reſemble each other; both are 
entire, the Walle of brick, battlemented, and have alittle 
turret at each angle of the roof; are exactly ſquare, fave 
that the flair-caſe makes, in each, an eight-fided projection at 
one corner, and alſo riſes higher than the reſt : It is moſt pro- 
bable they were originally nothing more than gentlemen's 

houſes, calculated, as was uſual in old times, for a ſlight de- 
fence. | 

Built by Alexander, ließ of Lincoln. 
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this incioſure (like a thouſand others) a very {2+ 
tire upon the judgment and patriotiſm of its pro- 
moters.— Every perſon ho beſtows a diſpaſſi- 
onate thought on theſe matters muſt inſtantly 
diſcern the difference between incloſing waſte 
lands and thoſe already cultivated. In the for- 
mer cafe, we neceflarily ſubject part of the ſoil 
to tillage, employ our poor, at the ſame time 
increaſing the quantity, and, by fuch increaſe, 
reducing the price of proviſions : in proportion 
as we accompliſh theſe good ends, we alſo the 
better enable our manufacturers to exceed their 
rivals, and to enter into competition with them 
in cheapneſs as well as quality at foreign mar- 
kets : in ſhort, every acre of land that is thus 
improved is an addition to the wealth and 
ſtrength of the kingdom. Inclofing a wild 
uſeleſs ground is only another name for fixing a 
ſettlement in the moſt advantageous of all 
ſituations; whoſe proſperity, inſtead of being 
the terror, is beneficial to its inſtitutors; but 
the partition of corn- fields can boaſt no ſuch 
excellence: the land was before employed in 
culture, in the culture too of grain, at preſent 
the higheſt object of national concern; and it 
will not affect our argument if the caviller re- 
Ply, that what we loſe in corn is made up to us 
in wool,“ becauſe we have already much more of 

: the 
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the latter than we can vend in manufactures; 


and this overplus being clandeſtinely diſpoſed of 


to our neighbours, who have a ſuperiority over 
us in regard to the lowneſs of wages, gives them 
an opportunity in ſome caſes to underſell us. 
On the other hand, I am not ignorant that 
the produce of incloſures, if well managed, 
may be greater than it poſſibly could be on the 
ſame land in an open expoſed field; where, 


among other diſadvantages, a man is circum- 
ſcribed in his ideas of improvement, and obliged 


to follow his neighbour's method. This is an ar- 
gument that cannot with truth be denied; but 
then it muſt be obſerved, in return, that, when 


every perſon's land is ſeperated from the reſt, 


few occupiers conſult the intereſt of their coun- 
try fo far as to retain it all in cultivation; on the 
conttary, they uſually apply the beſt parts of it 


to the purpoſes of grazing, and, according to 
the quantity laid down, the practice is in a 


greater or leſs degree injurious to population. 


This aſſertion is not founded on prejudice, but 
is a fact confirmed by daily experience; for, by 
tracing its effects in one inſtance, we find, that, 


after the farmer has changed his mode of buſi - 


neſs by the aforeſaid alteration, he has no fur- 
ther occaſion for more than half his labourers: 


the 


Lan ] 


the reſt, then, are diſmiſſed ; they have their 
livings to ſeek, but to whither ſhall we dire& 
them? Our towns are no ways in need of carmen 
and porters ; ſoldiers (thank God) not wanted 
at preſent, and ſeamen in times of peace always 
too plentiful to be all in employ z to manufac- 
tures our ruſtics were not bred, and even had 
they, we have already hands of this fort in ſuper- 
abundance ;—it would be needleſs to enquire of 
other farmers for work; their lands are, almoſt 
every where, in the ſame predicament. What then 
ſhall they do? where go? They muſt, when we can 
no longer find an inducement to their ſtay, mi- 
grate or ſtarve, become idle vagabonds, or heavy 
burdens to the pariſhes where they belong. In 
a word, agriculture and huſbandmen diſmiſſed, 
grazing and luxury introduced, uſeful land more 
plentiful, yet farms ſearcer than ever, becauſe 
engroſſed into fewer hands; theſe are the obvious 
conſequences of incloſing commonable fields. 
Our hills are ſmoothed into agreeable lawns, but 
the rough traces of the plough and the produce 
of plenty no longer remains; inſtead of a group 
of hovels, the reſort of poverty or the proof of 
little poſſeſſions, there has ariſen one ſpacious 
and ornamental dwelling ; the children of popu- 
lation have forſaken the foil, but the hand of ele- 
gance has cloathed it with her mantle, The man 
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of taſte has not impoveriſhed the country by 
his improvements or his park's extended 
bounds“, but the name of opulence by the in- 
judicious re-diviſion of his eſtate, by reducing 
many farms into one empire, many little tenants 
into a ſtate of vaſſalage, and many labourers 
into the worſe ſtate of beggary or wretchedneſs. 


If it be afked why the general incloſures and 
other grievances complained of, have not hitherto 
produced all the miſchiefs here imputed to them? 
J anſwer, becauſe other cauſes have intervened 
to counteract, in a good meaſure, their effects. 
The navigations and different public under- 
takings throughout the kingdom have for ſeve- 
ral years paſt conduced to give employment 


and bread to thoſe who would otherwiſe have 


been left deſtitute : add to this, that the im- 
provement of waſte lands has co-operated to 
furniſh the ſame means. Pity it is that this real 
improvement is not unalloyed with the counter- 


feit ſpecies of which we have been ſpeaking. 


The employment which the labourer obtains 
in the noble works that are now almoſt every 


>» Goldſmith, 
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where carrying on is only a tranſient buſineſs, 
to which a ſhort ſuccęſſion of years will put a 
period; and then muſt follow that laſt expedi- 
ent, a migration to the colonies, where all are 
welcome, and where that encouragement to in- 
duſtry which is denied at home being often gi- 
ven, the reputation of it, ever exaggerated, pte- 
vails on multitudes to leave their native coun- 
try; many, through real neceſſity, and not a 
few through the ideal hopes of opulence, or the 
inſtigations of fictitious diſcontent, thus, in- 
ſenſibly, as it were, debilitating the mother to in- 
creaſe the power and arrogance of her undutiful 
offspring, who, already wanting but little of her 
aſſiſtance, only wait for an opportunity to caſt 
off all dependance upon their parent. 


Upon ſumming up theſe conſiderations, we 
find, that, whilſt we are inveighing againſt emi- 
gration, we are nevertheleſs encouraging it by 
the only ſure method that of depriving our peo- 
ple at home of employment ; and whilſt we are 
complaining for want of bread, are taking a way 
to deter from the producing of corn. | 


If it be ſaid that it is only an inconſiderable 
proportion of common fields which, when in- 
cloſed, are converted into paſturage,—=let the 

E 2 objector 
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objector take a view of any that are not remark» 
ably poor land, or of this belonging to Heck- 
ington ; he will often find the plough bereft of 
their moiety, and always of their richeſt 


ſpots . 


This digreſſion is, I own, a long one, yet not 
too long perhaps for the importance of the ſub- 
Jet. It took its riſe from two circumſtances. One 
was, an obſervation of the too general manner 
in which moſt authors have concluded of the ef - 
fects of incloſing, by either extolling or cen- 


ſuring it in the groſs ; whereas, I have attempt- 


ed to ſhow that incloſing, like other matters, ac- 
cording as directed in its object, may be pro- 
ductive of infinite good or much evil to the 
welfare of a nation; the other, an honeſt 
indignation which aroſe in my breaſt upon ſee- 
ing that this faſhionable tolly had obtained at 
the aforeſaid village, 


+ Eowerer, after a'l, this may give riſe to another en- 
_ quiry, viz, if our graſs land is ſo amezingly augmented, what 
unapparent reaſon can keep up the price of cattle to ſuch an 
enormous height? This, 1 confeſs, is paſt my comprehenſion. 
Perhaps the encreaſe of ſtock could not poſſibly be ſo rapid 
as that of the incloſures for their reception, and, in ſuch caſe, 
the value muſt be enhanced until all the lands incloſed or ** 


ended to be fo are CS with the neceſſary quota, 
After 
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After travelling five miles from Heckington, 
we enter Sleaford, a good town, with ſome re- 
gular buildings, and a neat, but very ſmall, 
market-place : the church fronts it; a rich piece 
of Gothic work, diſgraced by an ugly heavy 
ſpire on the ſteeple: an organ is juſt put up. 
A very pretty rapid ſtream, divided into two 
parts, which meet four miles below, contri- 
butes to the health and convenience of the in- 
habitants. Moſt of the materials of the caſtle 
at this town have been carried off: it is no 
longer a bulwark, and probably in a little time 
will loſe the dignity of an heap of ſtanes, 


Proceeding northerly, the country continues 
cultivated for four miles; you then come 
to Lincoln heath, and ſoon paſs near Tem- 
ple Bruer, anciently a preceptory of the Knights 
Templars: the ſole remains of it are a 
ſquare tower, 24 feet 7 inches by 22 feet 8, 
and 38+ in height, excluſive of the corners, 
which riſe higher, This tower was divided into 
three ſtories, but of the roofs the lower only is 
remaining, compoſed of brick, with two weak 


ribs of ſtone, having till in the point of their 


interſection a large iron ring. A few years ago 


1 Founded or endowed by the Lady Matilda de Cauz. | 
| there 


1 

there were feveral handſome pillars and arches 
_ Randing, now demoliſhed, and the extenſive 
fubterranean paſſages and vaults, for the moſt 
part, ſtopped up by rubbiſh. In the houſe ad- 
jacent to this building lives a Mr. Raynes, the 
molt ſpirited farmer, the model of his neigh- 
bourhood. He has tried ſeveral experiments, 
and among them has introduced thoſe expen- 
five manures, pigeons dung, and oil-cakes 
ground to a powder: the latter is ſtrewed on the 
land in the ſame manner as ſeed “. 


Six miles beyond the temple, upon a hill, is 
an edifice called the Light-houſe, 16 feet ſquare 
at the bottom, and about 40 yards high; it has 
a wooden ſtair-cafe to the top, a flat roof, upon 
which is erected a kind of large glazed caſe, meant 
as a receptacle for the light: the tower, which 
is of ſtone, js ſurrounded by a neat ſquare court, 
with a little dwelling-houſe at each corner; theſe 
were evidently built for the ſake of uniformity, 
as only one is inhabited ; a gate opens into the 
court on one ſide, and on the other is a plantation 
of firs. This building is highly ornamental to the 
country, but the uſe (if ever there was any) 


* Common, as I am told, in the Weſt Riding of York- 
ſhire, on lands intended for wheat. 


NOW 


EO] 
now taken away by a new turnpike; therefore, 
it is no longer lighted. Three inſcriptions upon 
the ſtructure convey no other intelligence than 
the diſtance from London and Lincoln, the 
gentleman's name ( F. Daſhwood,” now Lord 


le Deſpenſer) who cauſed it to be built, and 
« 1751,” the date of erection. 


Great part of this extenſive heath, about the 


light houſe, is lately incloſed, and the very tolerable 
crops (of barley in particular) which I ſaw upon 
ſo thin and ſterile a foil convinces me that there 
is little land that may not, by careful manage- 
ment and ſome extraordinary expence, be made 


to produce a profitable return for cultivation in 
the produce of corn. 


Five miles further is the city of Lincoln; the 
lower town conſiſting principally of one ſtreet a 
mile and half long, but the upper part, which 
contains near half the buildings, is in a more 
cloſe compact form. Here are a few handſome 


modern buildings, but many more antique ones: 


the whole has an air of ancient greatneſs, ariſing 
from the number of monaſtic remains, ſome of 
them converted into dwelling-houſes, and others 


experiencing a change from devotional to the 


vileſt purpoſes :—add to the effect of theſe, the 


I | loftineſs 


1989 


loftineſs of t the hill, with the cathedral and ried 
caſtle upon It, ſoaring above the city. Here 
are thirteen or fourteen pariſh churches, inclu- 
ding three or four in ruins ; the Totten walls of 
which laſt are left ſtanding, on account, as it is 
ſaid, of the revenues: of thoſe preſerved en- 
tire, and in which divine ſervice is performed, 
there are few that have any thing remark- 
able : St. Peter's is a handſome modern edifice. 
The minſter has been ſo often deſcribed that it 
1s not neceſſary to ſay any thing more on the 
ſubject, except that a general reſtoration of the 
inſide is in execution, that the famous great bell 
has a dull heavy ſound, and is never tolled but 
when the judge enters the town to hold the aſ- 
ſizes. Not far from the cathedral is the caſtle, 
its outer walls are almoſt entire and very ſub- 
ſtantial, appear pretty much in their original 
ſtate when viewed on the outſide, but within 
have much modern patch-work, being repaired 
with brick, &c. for they are yet uſeful, as an 
exterior guard to the priſon : here are alſo two 
lofty, ſteep, and apparently artificial, mounts, 
or at leaſt farmed by art into their preſent ſhape 
and difficulty of acceſs: on one of theſe was a 
a ſquare turret, now the baſis of a pleaſant ſum- 
: mer-houſe ; z the other, the larger of the two, 
contained the keep or principal tower; it was 

round, 


1 1 
round, but the walls remaining are of no great 
height, though they all appear lofty outwardly 
trom their elevated ſituation, and a moat below, 
The'great gateway of this fortreſs 1s entire, and 
within the area incloſed by its walls is a com- 
modious regular building for holding the aſſizes; 
likewiſe: the county goal. At the higher extre- 
mity of this city is alſo the Newport Gate, and 
other remnants of ancient magnificence. Below 
hill, the walls of thoſe ſaid to have been John 
of Gaunt's bouſes are yet in pretty good con- 
dition. wo 


The city is ſupplied with water by ſeveral con- 
duits, among which a modern one upon the 
bridge, ſomewhat in a pyramidical form, en- 
riched with ruſtics, &c. is very pretty. The 
market-houſe is large, but diſagreeably dark. 
Here being but little trade, in proportion to the 
ſize of the place, and no other manufacture 
than a ſmall one of camblets, eſtabliſhed by 
Meſſrs. Thorp and Croft, no great popularity 
can be expected : not a few of the inhabitants 
are clergy, or dependants on the cathedral. 


The principal article of trade at Lincoln is 
coals, brought, by means of the Trent and 
Foſs-dyke, from the Weſt-Riding of York- 

F ſhire, 
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ſhire, &c. "with theſe the merchants ſupply a 
conſiderable circuit of country: But the Wi- 
tham, chough again made navigable hither, S Hôt 
of any very great uſe to the city on that account; 
the chief freights upon it being wool from Bof- 
ton, conſigned to Vorkſhire, and oats from the 
borders of the river returned to the former: 
hence, coals and the imports of timber, &c. 
being not amongſt the traffick in which the two 
towns are jointly concerned, I am juſtified in 
afſerting that it 1s nothing very capital. e 

Leaving Lincoln, and proceeding towards 
Torkſey, I found the country a flat, barren, diſ- 
agreeable moor, in ſome places covered with 
farze, in othets boggy, and interſperſed with 
much water. The ſoil is certainly very bad, 
but far from being incapable of improvement: 
the firſt attempt to amend it, however, theuld 
be a public undertaking, by draining the whole, 
which (from the fall of water at Torkſry doch) 


IVY {7 


appears te 0 1 me to be practicable, and has been 
often acccunted an eaſy Work: if ſo, it is diſ- 
graceful to to an enterpriſing” age to let ſo much 
; land lie 1 in a condition rathef e n ho 


ficial | to the community. | 139 1 290 tot nts 
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Four miles before I arrived at Torkſey, I oh- 
ſerved. ſome new incloſures, covered with ex- 
tremely coarſe graſs, and unappropriated to any 
uſe; they appeared very hungry poor land, 
which, had it met with more ſpirited occupiers, 
might have been much altered by the plough. 
* bis nillins is tusted by the Trent, upon 
the edge of which, near the ferry, are the re- 
mains of a convent of nuns, a large building, 
founded by King John; but by the ruins, which 
conliſt of one of the ſide-walls, buſlt of brick, 
and pretty lofry, it ſeems never to have had any 
pretenſion to magnificence. | 


At Torkſey ferry I croſſed the river, here a 
very fine one; the country, for two miles, was 
a rich meadow, often flooded; but on proceed- 
ing through the next village there was a change 
into open arable land: after riſing a hill, at the 
top of a field beyond this place (which bas the 
diſtinction of a common bench), you have an 
extenſive proſpect over the country towards the 
eaſt, terminated by the hills near Lincoln, 
among which, that in the city appearing here 
almoſt perpendicular, and crowned with the 
minſter is, indeed, the beſt object of the ſcene, 
which is, nevertheleſs, prettily decorated with 

| F-2 ſome 


| L 44 ] 
ſome neighbouring woods, and corn- fields, and 
enlivened by ſeveral villages upon the banks ef 


the Trent, as well as by the ſwelling fails of we | 
veſſels paſſing along i MET I 1 fig 


Leaving this eminence, I continued my tour 
through a fruitful country, ſcattered with hop- 
grounds, to Retford ; a little corporation, con- 
nected with Weſt Retford, another pariſh; by 
buildings, though diſtinct in government, this 
being only a village: each pariſh has a church. 
The places, taken together, are pretty extenſive; 
the buildings tolerably handſome, and the moot- 
hall“ particularly neat. A manufacture of coarſe” 
cloth, for hop-bags, &c. employs many indi- 
gent people. Some years ago the great north 
road was turned through this town, which now 
is highly beneficial ; and the canal from the 
Trent to Cheſterfield, being to pals by the ends 

of two ſtreets, will be another advantage, pro- 
bably of equa] conſequence.” Ry 5585 


From Retford to Workſop; 1 part of the WY, 
lies over a common, part over a cultivated coun- 
try: on entering this rather ſmall, but neat and 
well-built town, a building occurs to obſerva- 
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tion, a relique of former ſanctity; I ſuppoſe 
part of an abbey founded here by William de 
Lovetot, in the year 1103: this is worth ſeeing, 
at leaſt where little elſe that is curious is to be 
ſeen. Nature, however, has taken 'care to or- 
nament Work ſop, the ſituation being a pleaſant 
valley, watered by the Ryton and ſeveral leſſer 
brooks ; and if art has not been profuſe of her 
favours, it was only that ſhe might beſtow them 
the more plentifully upon its vicinage ; for there 
are more noblemen's ſeats in the neighbourhood 
than any other ſpot in the kingdom as diſtant from 
London can boaſt of. Among thoſe is (within 
ſeven miles of the fartheſt), the manſions of the 
dukes of Norfolk, Newcaſtle, Portland, King- 
ſton, and Leeds. The canal is alſo to be con- 
veyed to the north · ſide of this town. One mile 
from hence is Workſop-manor, a very magnifi- 
cent new houſe, belonging to the firſt of the 
peers before mentioned: the building, though 
large, is only one ſide of a quadrangle, which, 
with two interior courts, conſtituted the original 
deſigu, a deſign, the execurion of which (pre- 
vemed by the death of a favourite heir) would 
have equalled any thing of the kind, as to ſize, 
perhaps, in Europe. The architect of this palace 
was, I think, Mr. Payne; and nearit is a beau- 
riful plraſure- ground; but for an accurate de- 

{cri iption. 
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ſeription of this, and other particulars, I ſhall, 
to avoid repetition, refer my readers to Young's 
Tour in the North of England,” Vol. I. p. 366. 
The farm: houſe in the park has a ſingular front, 
the top finiſhed with battlements, and the whole 
ſomewhat. in the caſtle ſtile, whence its name, the 
w kirk, 


The —— at © Workſop i is 1 very "keg ; 
a range of hills, within its extent, bound the 
view from the back part of the houſe, and are 
covered with a ſeries of woods, hanging to the 
eye in a beautiful manner; one of theſe acclivi- 
ties, in particular, is a charming object; it riſes 
in a bold manner, and is nobly crowned with 
wood; from the ſummit is a pretty proſpect over 
the adjacent country. This park, already ſo 
beautiful, might with eaſe be made one of the 
moſt delightful ſpots imaginable; and to effect 
the improvement, nothing more would be ne- 
ceſſary than to erect a few ornamental buildings 
in | ſome, of thoſe delicious ſituations among the 
purpoſe ; , to enlarge a mall water below the 
: houſe i into an extenſive irregular lake; and, final- 
ly, to ſcatter the ſhores of it, as well as Other 
parts of the vale, with a few additional clumps 
of trees of different hues. * may be cenſured, 


3 perhaps, 
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perhaps, for introducing the latter to fill up the 
Elyſian group, as an oppoſition to the rules of 
modern taſte; yet ſurely faſhion, potent as it is, 
may give place to beauty; for my own part, the 
wood-nymphs ſhould not only have admiſſion 
into, but ſhould occupy a diſtinguiſhed place in 
a terreſtrial paradiſe of my creating. I think 
there is much propriety in Beattie's expreſſion, 
« The pomp of groves;%——— 


far, ſurely, it muſt be allowed, that there are 
few objects, except mountains and cataracts, more 
magnificent than large ſpreading trees. 


7977 


Proceeding towards Cheſterfield, the country 
was agreeable; from the hill before you deſcend 
into Whitwell an enchanting landſcape opens at 
once to view; it conſiſts of a rich cultivated 
vale, cut into encloſures by hedge-rows, ſcat- 
tered with foreſt· trees, and bounded irregularly 
by variegated hills, here covered with woods, 
and there with corn-fields, enlivened i in this place 
with flocks grazing upon their gentle ſlopes, and 
decorated in that with farms and dwellings z the 
diſtant plantations of Workſop ſpread their ſhade 
upon the brighter green, and at your feet is the 
village, over-· topped by a boldly- ſwelling little 
kill of a fine verdure ; a rock or two ſticking 
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out of its fide is ſo different from the reſt; ot. 
the country as tobe rather remarkable, and adds 
à variety to the whole. Was there a ſmall pro- 
portion of water in this view, it might vie wick 
ng SP 2101 donne "19 2145.14) 827 


Still keeping this Toad for two miles, and 
paſſing over a ſmall. moor, I turned off upon the 
turnpike leading to Rotherham ; this was a plea- 
ſant ride, affording ſeveral ſketches of rural ele- 
gance, one of which is enriched by a natural 
pool or lake on the fide of the road; but that 
from Barlborough is the beſt * theſe land- 


ſcapes. 


Soon after, the road enters another moor, aſ- 
cending the ſummit of an extreme high hill, 
from whence is commanded a proſpect far more 
ſingular and beautiful than any of the preceding. 
The declivity beneath is very ſteep, and the 
vale overlooked in a manner remarkably diſtinct 
and pictureſque; it is chiefly compoſed of innu- 
merable incloſures, ſeperated (as in common) 
by hedges; and exhibiting a fine contraſted vas 
riety of appearances; ſome under culture, ſore 
again, though applied to tillage, now lying fal- 
low, and others covered with a verdant turf. 
ſcattered with a few houſes and woods, and 
waving at a diſtance to the top of ſome hills 

nM which 
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two between them diſepvers 4 more tote coun- 
try: the village and epal · pits of Killimarſh di- 
rectly under you, and a whod filling a narrow 
vale to the north, ate additions to this noble pro- 
dudtion of che pencil of nature. In a word, I 
have feca' landſcapes, which, conſidering the 

harmony its. their union of different features, 

were more compleat; but never met with one 

where the diminutive parts were more diſtinct, 

nor one chat had ſo much af the * gre | 
ing ons this 1 | 


A amd. before: 'T came w ws 3 ES 
* on this: ſide Rotherham, I turned into 
Nerwood, and, after riding about half a mile on 
a vefy intricate path, arrived at the wonder I 
was in ſearch of, the weſtern mouth of the ſubs 


terranebus navigation —_ a hill at the N. _ 
corner of this wood. p 2 j1 2443-40 


The dope of the hill, near che bottom af it, 
being: que: down; (within a channel or ſpace, of 
proper; breadth) to a perpendicular, in the lower 
part of this is formed the entrance of the tun- 
nel, but it was then cloſed * all _ 2 | ſmall 
 door- Way. R 
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Upon 'enquiry at the inn at Eckington, I 
found that the length of che navigation under 
ground, When finiſhed, will be a mile and quar- 
ter, and that it had not been long begun. 1 
ſhould obſerve, that at this town, Workſop, 
and wherever I aſked the opinions of people 
met with concerning the future utility of this navi- 
gation, I was always anſwered thattheir ſentiments 
and thoſe of the country were in general theſe, 
that it is undoubtedly a noble undertaking, and 
well calculated to promote an increaſe of trade 
in the country; but the ſums requiſite for the 
execution being ſo prodigious *, they are appre- 
henfive'a tonnage which ariſes only . from-/the 
lead, coal, tone, and a fe other products of the 
neighbourhood navigated upon it (and which: 
for want of great towns in the courſe of the cut, 
will be almoſt the only articles of its emplay- 
ment) ' carmot pay the ſubſoribers common inte- 
reſt for their money expende l. 


x ſtranger; ke myſelf, whoſe ſtay itt the 
country was very Hort, is ndt qualified to een- 
firm or controvert this remark ; and perhaps 
Abehce can alone gere pen ſuchĩ n deciſion. 


% X « 
Ew 1 129749 910115 fir 
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* By the act, the u Schlbdend ben beste 
ning the work until 100. oo0l. was s ſubſcribed, 


2111 


I may, 


5 1 
I may, however, ade evident ruth, that, 


could the canal be carried further than Cheſter- 
field, into the center of the Feak, (Which, at 
the ſame time, I believe to be impoſſible) no ex - 
pence could be incurred that would not be am- 1 
ply- repaid by the immenle. traffic in, minerals, 
which muſt neceſſarily reſult from ſuch a conve - 
nieney. Even as the caſe is, this water- carriage 
may, perhaps, become the vehicle of tranſpor- 
tation to a conſiderable ſhare of theſe heavy com 


modities from the above-mentioned country, 
ue it will not 8 the whole trade. 
I £ 

hain Eckington _ Cheſtereld the ps 
lies over a large moor, where we pals. ſeveral 
coal-mines, and, at the further end, a building 
from whence proceeded much ſmoke, which I 
was told is a glaſs-houſe. There is an exten - 
ſive proſpect from this moor, but much inferior 
in beauty to that of Killimarſh. 


Not far from the glaſs- houſe is Stavely forge, 
aniron-ork rurngd by the Rother. Eh 4 


-F rom a 3 to. \ Cheſterfield oh country is 
8 ; in one plate a fine extent of woods 
"ſtretches: W. a n 115 Nille u the right. 
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* Cheſterfield is a large'town'; but, as I paſſed 
through, I ſaw nothing uncommon but the ugly 


churttr;+it/is old, and built of bad ſtone, but 


rendered moſt diſguſting by its wooden ſpire (en 


vered with lead) being ſo much warped f that 


T diſceriied its crookedneſs at three miles diſtance. 


In the ton is a manufacture of pots. At Aſher 


that the imitation or a crooked billet Was 


and many · villages in the — camo- 
_ mu cultivated. WJ 3 WELLES 
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the A leads to Der- 
by, in about two miles a lane extends toward 
the right; proceeding along this, I found the 


way, for a few miles, really beautiful; the hills 


bold, pretty lofty, and many cultivated te: theit 
_ ; the whole a varied ION icenerys-;- 
3 Lad #45 Þ} 3018 ns 
+ An Lhe of i athins — told. us, ani in ſerjopl- 
als though Perhaps only f for the fake of f 820 a Wer wit, 
t 


e architects inten- 
tion. Writers of an inferior clafs have'contented Net. 
ſelves with affirming the appearance of crookedneſs to be only 
& d124ptio wiſke, though its reality is 100 abviaus, — 


think, to need any other tellimogy than che opportunity 9 


viewing it; whence I conclude that thoſe who made cel 
range aſſertion either had bad eyes, or were afraid to truſt 


'to the evideace* f good 'oves, remembering the öld alage, 
C7 apptarabces ofteh deceide 9. At length Mr, Ren- 


b 888 it was bent hy a violent wind. 15 


nant · clears up the wonderous difficulty (by ſpeaking a plain 


& Js 


On 


: I 
| On a nearer approach to the Peak the hills be- 

come tocky and barren, but, without being firik-. 
ing in any great degres, begin to riſe with more 
of that greatneſs, that ſublimity, which, while 
it characterizes the works of nature, points | 
out the impotency of thoſe of art; and inidetd, = 
the neighbouring vale: of Matlock is an inſtance, 
out of the many that might be produced, which 
proves that we ſhould never employ che latter 
any other way than as an imitator; at beſt, ſhe 
never Oy the — oy her Yay miſtreſs. 
gr 1018-44. $90 

21 Before we 5 this bend din there 
are four miles of road over a' very extenſive 
moor, covered in fome places with fern, but 
every where with large ſtones ſticking out of the 
earth, and exhibiting a black, deſolate, and me- 
lancholy. appearance; the hills are not compa- 

Table ; in. height ft to the mountains of ſeveral nor- 
thera counties, or even to ſome. in the more 

weſtern parts of this; however they ate ſteep 
enough to oblige any but a daring traveller to 
alight and walk down, and at the foot of moſt 

a a brook or rather a ſmall torrent pours, impetu- 
ouſly, along. Nature ſeems alſo to have debarred 
improvement in chis dreary waſte, having placed 
an inſurmountabſe object in the way of cultiva: 
Lion, by fixing upon it thoſe Prominent rocks. 

From 
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From! ane point ef view in che road, à diſtant 
hill appears oh the left, which; kiſing abruptly, 
is tetminated by a pointed rock in an odd man- 
ner. 


eee 
1b i is à very; 1 ee bon holds 80 to 
this day, that ſtone. walls are the uſual fences of 
incloſed lands in this country; however it is ap- 
plicable only to the uplands, becauſe hedge- 
rows Ny IT mm ee in Fe W 
MAE is a nraguling village, built in a very 
romantic manner; for, between the baths and 
bridge many cottages are placed on little natural 
Welves, the horizontal ſurfaces of rocky projec- 
tions from the mountain, a few yards above 
the road, and in ſome places the roof of one al- 
moſt touches the floor of another; ſeveral are 
early hid by little gardens or ſnrubs growing in 
the clefts of the fock: upon "the Whole als 
exhibit : a pretty pictureſg ue appearance, when 
viewed from the road, or che oppoſe cliffs end 
aſtiſt in the elena magnificent difplay which 
nature here pfeſents to mourns Al 9331 
7104 
Beyond the northern extremity of the high 
extetit of rocks the vale widens, and is bounded 


dy ſteep 'mountAihs, the frotit öf a neighbour- 
ing 


4 


r 

ing one on the eaſt fide, forms another remarkable 
ſituation for a group of houſes, riſing higher and 
higher, from the bottom to an aerial ſummit. 
5 ere e ede 

It is needleſs to mention the views at Matlock, 
as Mr. A. Loung has been particularly minute 
on that head, and has, indeed; produced a lively 
portrait of their — in his Farmer's 
Tau: * V. vb P- 204. 171 
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by 


wing vf O they 


17 _ — 5 that it is diffi- 
cult to comprehend what this gentleman means, 
where he directs us © to croſs the river near the 


turnpike, in arder: to. view, theſe proſpects from 
tural terrace 3 ; for the 8 leads along ihe 
edge of the river for two miles: nor do 1 know 
af any. paſſage over the ſtream except at. the 
north: end of the glen, which, is evidently. the 
point of view in the walk followed þy. Mr. 
— The travellers, Who — that t others 
ſhould: taſte: he lame pleaſure from. 3 courſ ſe of 
varied landſcapes, Which themſelves: baye expc- 
rienced, ſoy, be, rere münas ca their 


rout. 


i «ris 70 veihere 5 9 5 Forde Y 


If I might venture another trifliog oblerva- 
tion on Mr. 1 deſcription, it ſhould be, 
An. 3 that 
— 
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that Ris words,o* the: boundaries of the vale: 
dre cultivateg hills o one ſide, are not quite 
conſiſtent with the idea raiſed by the real ap · 
pearance; for though there are cultivated patches 
an eat hill; yet thoſe are ſmall, compared with 
the waſte; nevertheleſs; I do not aſſert this to 
detratt from the character of the place, for, on 
the contrary, ſome of theſe lofty hills, partly: 
covered with ſhrubby woed and: icrags,. have, 
in their native roughneſs, immenſity and gran- 
deur enough to be, in my n eee en 
3 — s JR OT | 2 
63799 11/2913 ator 0: 24 2332 el 
The ET denne, es, of Natlock, 
is the leafy garment which is ſpread over every 
cliff in the range, ring from the river, before 
mentioned; I believe I may add the greateſt 
curisſity; for, ſurely, trees growing in the ut» 
molt cloſenefs, - to the height of three or four 
hundred feet, upon che face of -rocks; abſohutely 
perpendicular, and without xhe leaſt appearance 
of earth, are my ni a$\welllas ex- 
cefhively ornamental. - "- 2508315 mel bei 
123 19 91 11204909 1 34649 3 5 b | 
Beſides the range of buildings at ade old bath 
(in which are excellent accommodations for com- 
- pany), here is a handſome inn lately erected ; 
in this building is alſo a ſpring, with conveniences 
7002 for 


0: 8: Þ 

for bathing; ſome people thinł the virtues of 
the water at the new _ more — than 
thoſe of the old. De with Hey mob Lanny 
S 5 Sa J01/20Y 10818 

e, this 1 inn, in a the — rocky wall of 
the Derwent, is a lead- mine, been 
operations of which are in part performed by the 
"PE 5 that tiver = 1:7: 9065 


7 the work hon N00 women 9 
nerally waiting with petrifactions, chryſtals, and 
other curioſities, the produce of the adjacent 
country: the naturaliſt may alſo here meet with 
ſeveral pra? of naſa, &c. n en 


os ws e c 10 

es 1 — 4 you find 1 . ** 
nated towards the ſouth, by a large detached 
pile of rocks, with two breaks or interruptions 
in their courſe; one for the paſſage of the river, 
the ather admitting the road; though. I am not 
confident that the latter is not hewn by art, _ 
imagine it the work of natue. 

In about two miles 8 you. will arrive 
at the edge of a mountain, from whence you look 
down upon that pleaſing and very uncommon 
landſcape mentioned in the firſt Vol. of the Eaſt- 

; H ern 
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ern Tour, p. 200. Wirkſworth, as viewed 
from this ſpot, does not appear to be à large 
town, but is famous for its lead- mines; their 
en is * ande. 


Sener the nenen Matlock od + Soak 
by are ſteep, but far from being equally wild in 
appearance with thoſe between Cheſterfield and 


the former; neither are theſe troubleſome. ta 
ma © b, be 


Tbere are ſeveral FR of ch ee in 
the vallies hereabouts, and they become more 
and mote numerous as you come nearer to Der- 
by; but, in the aggregate, I cannot ſay there 
is ſo great a proportion of the country cultivated 
as may be expected from a peruſal of 5 
Towing! $ account. 


As you — ſoutherly, you not only find 
. the country in a more improved ſtate, but the 
Bills alſo fubſide gradually, fo. that the laſt four 
miles to Derby is almoſt an entire flat. Leſs 
than a mile before the arrival at that place, a wier 
in the river produce a win harmony of fall- 
Ing» water. 
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On entering Derby, a moſt beautiful and ele- 
pant houſe preſents itſelf, the reſidence of Mr. 
Giſborn, a gentleman of great fortune: the 
town is large, flouriſhing, and well-builtz the 
market-place remarkably handſome : the build- 
ings are chiefly brick, but ſome of the nn ra- 
cher badly paved, e 


The great ſilk- mill employs between three and 
four hundred hands, moſtly women and girls 4 
the earnings of the latter being only from two- 
pence to three-pence a day: here are alſo feven 
or eight fmaller machines of this kind, ſome of 
them moved by water, and others by the power 
given by the preſſure of children, &c. ina large 
wheel, ſimilar to that of a common crane; one 
I obſerved had an afs and two boys walking in 
it. Much ſilk is ſent from hence to ſupply the 
manufacturers of Nottingham. 


Tbe manufacture of porcelain employs, in all, 
near an hundred men and boys; ſeveral of the 
painters earn a guinea and a half per week: Mr. 
Dueſbury (who has alſo bought the manufactory 
at Chelſea) is every day bringing the art nearer 
to that perfection at which it has arrived in other 
countries : Derby porcelain is at preſent by no 
+, | H 2 means 
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means contemptible: figures and other orna- 
ments are —_ their mas Le articles. 

. Hes is ao a e and I was francs an 
imitation of the queen's ware, but it does not 


come up to the original, the en of Staf- 
fordſhire. 


However, all theſe manufactures do not, per- 
haps, give buſineſs to ſo many people as the 
ſingle one of hoſiery goods; in the fabrics. of 
fine worſted, cotton, and ſilk ſtockings, breeches 
and waiſtcoat pieces, &c. this town is equal to 
any in the kingdom. 


The ſituation of Derby is, in my idea, very 
agreeable; but I mention it the rather, becauſe an 
article that I have heard objected to: the river 
is broad and beautiful, has an antient ſtone 
bridge over it, but is navigable no higher than 
this town, on account of the wiers. The fine 
verdure of the rich land round Derby improves 
the pleaſantneſs of its environs, and an eminence 
a little to the north, covered with wood, com- 
Ds and Wa a Fharm. to the whole. 


| Bevan, this lee to Menon, he. 9 
is rich, all cultivated, and very populous; the 
noiſe 
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noiſe of ſtocking- frames is heard in moſt of the 
houſes: the views on the road are rather thoſe 
of plenty than variety. Three miles before 
you reach the laſt-· mentioned town is Wollaton- 
hall, the ſeat of Lord Middleton; a building 
that, at a diſtance, reſembles the great tower of 
a cathedral: it was erected in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and is a lofty edifice, with Gothic 
windows; the ſituation pretty, commanding ſome 
tolerable landſcapes in the Na and en ad- 
Jacent. | 


Here is a handſome pile of ſtables and out- 
houſes lately built; in the front a Pediment en- 
riched with rg 


At Wollaton, Radford, and ſome other neigh- 
bouring villages, are many coal- mines, chiefly 
the property of Lord Middleton; the coals, 
both Here and in Derbyſhire, ſold in large maſſes; 
they are eaſier _ dy, paring, any in the 
. e ern 


Nottingham is inferior to few inland towns in 
England, whether we reſpect its flouriſhing ſtate 
or number of people. The buildings are all of 
brick, exceedingly neat and regular; the mar- 
ket place is larger than any I know of; at one 
"On end 
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end of it is a fine large public edifice miſ. called 
the Change, being, upon the firſt floor, rooms 
appropriated to corporation feaſts, meetings, &c. 
and the ground underneath is a dark fleſn-mar- 
ket, : 4 


Some of the ſtreets on the declivity of the 
rock upon which the town is ſituated are very 
fingular ; when in them, you are upon a level 
with the roofs of houſes in a lower ſtreet, and 
ſo near that you may reach ſeveral of the chim- 
nies : in other places we meet with a row of 
dwellings, all ſcooped out of the precipices, 
which are of a mouldering ſand · ſtone. 


The caſtle is placed on the higheſt of theſe. 
rocks, 2 ſituation as well calculated for pleaſure 
as defence; it is a very large ſtructure, with one 
ornamented front; Corinthian columns on a ruſ- 
tic back or ground; a grand flight of ſteps, with 
baluſtrades, forming, a central entrance, over 
which is a niche with an equeſtrian ſtatue. 
Within are ſeveral fine apartments, and ſome 
pictures, but the place has been deſerted by the 
noble owners for many years, and this << lordly 
dome“ has now no other inhabitant than a ſer- 
vant or two to clean and take care of the rooms 


and furniture. 
1 The 


1 


The proſpect from hence is extenſive, and the 
Trent meandering through the meadows very 
beautiful, but, perhaps, more wood is wanting 
in the fore- ground of the landſcape to render ĩt 

compleat. 


At Nottingham are three churches, one of 
them a very ſpacious edifice; but theſe, with the 
addition of ſeveral (ſome ſay eight) diſſenting 
meeting-houſes, are ſcarcely ſufficient for the in- 
habitants. Here is a handſome county-hall, 
juſt finiſhed ; and, among a variety of charitable 
inſtitutions, an eſtabliſhment for a certain num- 
ber of aged perſons, called the New Hoſpital, 
founded, in his life-time, by Abel Collin, Eſqz 
1709 ;—a handſome quadrangle of ſtone. The 
town is ſupplied with water by an engine 
erected on the little river Lind; this forces the 
water to a reſervoir at the top of a hill near the 
caſtle z from thence it is diſtributed by pipes to 
every houſe. | 


The principal manufactures here are ſilk, cot- 
ton, and worſted ſtockings, mitts, &c. &c. in 
which a very great number of people are em- 
ployed: they are moſt famous for ſilk goods, 
Derby exceeding them in the fine worſted, and 
' Leiceftet in che — The making of glaſs 


wares 
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wares is laid aſide, and that of pots become very 
trifling, but here are ſome ſmall. filk-mills, and 
alſo a few on the ſame principle for cotton, lately 
erected. Here too ſome other buſineſſes are car- 
ried on which are not common every where, 


ſuch as the preparation of white lead, the ung 
of Siamongs, &c. 221 4 


Leaving Norah ay) 12 Pang the Trent 
dy 2 noble old ſtone bridge, in about ten miles 
you arrive at Bingham, a ſtraggling inconſide- 
| rable market-town ; 3 the country through which , 
you paſs to it is moſtly graſs-incloſures and 
flat; part of that extenſive plain the vale of 
Belvoir. | 


The next town in 'my rout was Bottesford, a 
Rill ſmaller place, with as ſmall a market : the 
church is the burial-place of the dukes of Rut- 
land, and contains ſome handſome monuments p 
erected to various branches of that family. The 
vale continues till within three miles of Grant- 
bam, when, upon aſcending a hill, you at once 
e the whole . All the way from Bing- 

2m thither, the land is arable, moſtly unincloſed, 
oh well. peopled. | 


* 
— 


. See further, =c6- Four to e Nanh;” Vol. I. 
| Grantham 
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Grantham is rather a large town, and here, 
as at moſt of the ſtages upon the North road, 
the multitude of paſſengers has given riſe and 
ſupport to ſeveral excellent inns. The houſes 
are, in general, neatly built; but though it 
appears that the ſpire of the chutch is 82 yards 
high, it does not ſeem ſo very lofty, « on account 
of a low diſadvantageous fituation, : 


7 


Tu wo i 1 this place you. reach Belton, 


the ſeat of the late Sir John Cyſt, a a very good 


houſe, containing ſome elegant apartments; the 


gardens are neither ſtriking nor extenſive, On 
an eminence in the park! is an ornamental build- 


jag, cap a pretty view. _ 


- 
* 
{ + . 4 


| Pen a high hill overlooking Belton is Silon- 
park, belonging to Sir John Thorold. The 


houſe is a large plain edifice of white ſtone, not 


entirely finiſhed:: -1t conſiſts of a center, with 
two wings projecting in a curve forward; hence, 


the ground- plan is not unlike that of the queen's. 


palace, but differs in this, that the wings are 
connected with the ſuperior building by a plain 
wall inſtead of a col6nade : ſome of the rooms, I 
was told, are to be finiſhed in a magnificent 
manner; but, if grandeur be the object in view, 
= „ I 5 "> 
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61 
it is pity the architect did not make a few '6f his 
principal apartments of a larger * ka ay 20 7 


It gave me pleaſure to einatk that I bad now 
travelled for 46 or 47 miles together without 
finding one ſpot of uncultivated ground: here, 
however, begins a heath, which extends, with 
a ſlight variegation of new incloſures, for three 
miles, till you arrive at Ancaſter, once a Roman 
ity, but now a village of one ſtreet, with a Set | 
Soc ing or co. N Fee on 
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Oar this „g is palſed, you are ele 
upon Lincoln heath, and from hence to that 
city is an ancient Roman rampart, viſible in 
many places. On the left of it is a tract of 
inclofures, which are continually 3 oe 
this enormous ertent of ren en 


to unge the cuſtom bf this chene l is to e 
four, and even ſix | horſes to a pleugh. 
general method of improving land here wt > 
paring and burning the ſurface; this coſts twen- 
ty ſhillings an acre. They ſow miich 1711 


and turneps. 


14 2 


Proceeding, and päfling Sleaford (before de- 
ſcribed), you find the country to Folkingham 
chiefly 
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chiefly open fields, and tolerably populous. 
At Frekin ham. , in this road, (according to the 
account "of the inhabitants) three Saxon princes 

were buried. Folkingham 1 is a very ſmall mar- 
ket-town, but had once a caſtle, the ſcite of 
which is yet: aſcertained by the hollows and undu- 


TH THF 


The Wen ee a | Bui e 
continues, and the country becomes extremely 
| woody : within three miles of Baurn, I turned 
up a toad to the right, by Stenfield:;- the ſpa 
here is no neglected, N thirty years ago 
ie Was in Wins repurs, 9 7 T1857; 


2 
* „ 
— * 5 
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F urther tothe weſt of then is the noble 
leat of the duke of Ancaſter; but Mr, Young 
having deſcribed in an exact eben I muſt de- 
fire my readers to apply to the firſt Vol. of his 
« North Tour.” As an addition to chat ac- 
count, it may be proper to obſerve, that, among 
leveral apartments in the houſe fitted yp in a neat 
gentgel manner ſince Mr. Young's vilit, there | is 
one, called the ducheſs's qreſſing - room, which 
js more original; the decorations are all green 
and white, and in an airy pleaſing taſte ; ; In the 
central part of the room, branches, and other 
ornaments, in Papier mache, ſupport various 

F 4 ſmall 


Ho 


1 The name is fu iu 57 to be a corruption of Three king-hame, 
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Gall potestelk figures : the whole 2 work where 
elegagce is united with moderate economy. 
The houſe" itſelf is a very large edifice ; the 
front, which is more modern than the reſt, was 
deſigned. by Vanburgh, and has a little of that 
unfortunate heavineſs which appears 'to have 
been inſeperable from the ideas of this axtiſt. 
At 4 former time I was told, that the park mea 
fured ſixteen miles three quarters in circumfer. 
ence, and was eſteemeũl the largeſt in England; 
ſince then it has, as I-nqw! heard, nevertheleſs, 
deen lome hat enlarged: hut different ſpots in 
it are cultivated. From the ER ingen 
of, many fine woods, a 
nM 2-0 HEN) 10 Day 101 197 
Between Grimſth6ip a and Stamford the IE 
try is arable, with an'intermixture'of commons; 
the ſoil in general poor; e "of "ny 
good ſtone are here gr ak 


TE 7: d . 
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Stamford i is gtosted 10 2 Vile E vpög the Wel- 
land, Which was made navigable, by means of 
Jocks, as long ago as the 13th of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and 18 How of great utility to the place; 
the houſes are of brick or ſtone, ſome are old, 
but among the 'rfodern ones are ſeveral with neat 
and really handſome fronts. Here is a new the- 
are which coſt 2000], erecting, ſome very no- 


ble, 
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ble much frequented inns, ſeveral conduits,-for 
the ſupply of water, and the greateſt market for 
corn in the county. The town, viewed from 
ſome of the 3 wg makes 28050 
d e | | 


.-Burkigh-houſs is e as a nk 
cent ſear of Lord Exeter, a mile to the eaſt of 
Stamford, and in my road, the firſt object to 
detain attention is Wathorp, another ſeat of the 
ſame earl, entire, though now totally deſerted. 
A little further are many ſlate- quarries; in all of 
them it lies near the ſurface, and is much infe- 
rior to the Corniſh and other ſorts. 


The road, as far as Kettering, is pleaſant; a 
en well cultivated, arable country, 
abounding with. brooks and gentlemen's ſeats: 
at Geddington I obſerved a very beautiful croſs, 
which may be, perhaps, about zo feet high; it 
is one of thole erected by Edward the firſt, as 
a reſting · place for the corps of Eleanor his 
queen, when on its road to Weſtminſter. I 
read that another of theſe croſſes is now ſtand- 
ing within half a mile of Northampton, but, 
not having deen! it, 1 cannot aſſert, che truth. 
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7 Beyond Geddington is Boughton, belonging 
to the duke of Montague; a houſe whoſe exter- 
nal appearance much diſappointed- me; tor, 
from the encomiums laviſhed on it by ſome de- 
ſcription- writers, I was led to expect a magnifi- 
cent ſtructure, eminent in deſign and execu- 
tion; but, alas! inſtead of that, we find rather 
a large grbup of buildings, without any ur- 


pere vrt in their en or Wenn effect. 


r IE | 


Reideving' is ae and dis Pon 
town, a mixture: of good and paltry houſes 3 
fpinning of jerſeys its principal emplayment; ; 
in this branch, I was told, :500 hands are em- 
ployed. Lace-making is another article which 
ſepports many of the poor; and this manufac- 
wore is here, as well as all over the ns part 
of the ebnet on the net. r Sides 


„ After palling Mane the lon fon 
changes much for the worſe ; the popularity, 
woods, brooks, and villages all diſappears paſ- 
turage becomes prevalent, arable land ſcarce 


and ſfuggiſnly cultivated, The road, lying moſtly 


through paſtures, is rendered tedious by gates, 
and is, beſides, the moſt dull and intricate that 


can 
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can be ĩmaginedꝰ . I have ſeldom ſeen a tract 
of incloſed land ſo much in want of the plough, 
nor one where that inſtrument, directed by ſpirit 
and activity, might perform a more wonderful 
alteration-: I ſincerely believe there are not twen- 
ty houſes within view of the road in all the four- 
teen miles, and the oecupiers of the land are in 
ſuch a lethargy, that for want of manuring, 
draining, and clearing away the -ruſhes, weeds, 
Nc. or rather for want of a greater frequency of 
tillage, not a half of the advantage ariſes from 
the farms which they are capable of producing. 
Theſe circumſtances readily account for the ſcar- 
city of inhabitants. „ 1p 3 

Northampton is a town of large ſize, chiefly 
built of a reddiſn ſtone; the market-place is a 
fine ſquare, and one of the ſtreets near it ſpa- 
cious, and remarkably handſome; but ſeveral 
of the reſt, though upon the whole well-built, 
are either Erooked, too narrow, or mixed with 
mean old buildings, ſo as to ſpoil the effect 
which would reſult from ſo many good edifices, 


»I am told that the other road, which goes by Welling · 
dorough, paſſes over a eountry much better peapled and cul- 
'tivated,, and that there is, at this town, a conſiderable lace 
manufactory. 
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if properly diſpoſed. The river Nen being made 
navigable hither, was opened with great rejoic- 
ings, Auguſt 7th, 1761. Out of four churches, 
that of Allhallows alone is remarkable; it is mo- 
dern, and has a handſome: ionic portico, or ra- 
ther colonade, crowned with a baluſtrade and 
ſtatue of Charles II. extending the length of the 


front, the columns in couplets. The inſide is 


finiſhed in an elegant manner, and in it is pre- 
ſerved a catalogue of the contributions received 
by this town, on account of the- devaſtation 


made here by the dreadful fire in 167 Gs: 


eee has a manufacture of ſhoes, 
boots, leather bottles, &c. and a LIN many 
people employed in the lace way. 


Proceeding towards Oxford, the country 


changed again, but this variation was more pleaſ- 
ing than the preceding one; unincloſed arable 


land, agreeably hilly and populous, but rather 
wanting in wood. Towceſter is the firſt market- 
town on this road; it is a ſmall place, how- 
ever, that affords nothing which will much in- 
tereſt curioſity: on a hill, a mile before you 
reach this town, is a ſeat belonging to Lord 


 Pomfret, the front ornamented with Coriathian 


Pilaſters, but begins to wear the complexion of age. 
3 From 


721 


From Towceſter to Bragkley , the road i ö plea- 
fant enough, and the country woody an 4 culti- 
vated ; this laſt- mentioned town is not -inconfis 


derable as to extent, but it is "frag gling, and 


wretchedly built. Here is a pretty farge "manu- 


facture of lace : from this neighbourhood a co- 
Plous ſupply + of. freſh butter i is ſent to! London. 


It is remarkable that, in the laſt twenty miles 


of my journey, the evil-gemus of ng 
had not IEP 'exerted his baneful influence. 


» 4 * F 
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as 8 bo. firſt nine miles has 
much barren waſte land, but the remainder of. 
the. way to Iflip all um dull and. 
VOY Lago iii oing aged 


i 


. mice my way, 1 paſſed through 
Iſlip, "and, afterwards, over a ſmall common, 
on which 1s ſome hills, preſenting 3 an extenlive 
proſpect, the beſt 1 had beheld for fome time, 
and to which the public buildings of Oxfoid a are 


a capital ornament. 


This ſeat of leatning i is ſo pretty deſcribed 
in ſeveral books * , that It would be mere pla- 


= 5 B. 1 747 8 42 pt . 1 1 
* e Panjzulaply, (ad to the preſent ſtate) in the Oxford 
Guide,” a pamphlet reprinted annually ;—alſo by Mr. Young, 
in 5 by North Tour, Val. III. p. 411,—&c, 
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giariſm to mention it, futther than to add a few 
obſervations which [were either thought too tri- 
fling or have eſcaped. the authors of che ac- 


- + 


counts already extant. | 


We have generally b been told that, dat pri- 
vate buildings are neat, and the public ones 
ſumptuous.” The latter part of this remark will, 
I believe, meet with an univerſal concurrence, and, 
though the former is more liable to objection, 
yet, we muſt allow that the High-ftreet is really 
very handſome in all reſpects, but, at the fame 
time, the private dwellings in general, take the city 
throughout, are far from deſerving the charac- 
ter of neatneſs, or uniformity of ſtructure; indeed, 
ſo far from it, that in many ſtreets half the houſes 
are of timber pla aiſtered over, ſome of them built 
in a barbarous old method, the upper ſtories 
projecting forward ; yet, in regard to this laſt 
article, not quite ſo ugly as as in a few other towns 
that I have ſeen, 


» In the ſuburb at the entrance from London 
is an hoſpital for diſeaſed perſons, where none 
can be admitted (I think) but ſuch whoſe cure 
is judged capable of being effected or furtheted 
by a medicinal ſpring within the building. It 
is a neat commodious cdifice, | 


The 


1 
The remains of Oxford caſtle are a ſtrong 
ſquare tower and a large artificial mount, the 
latter now ornamented with trees: there is no- 
thing ſingular i in the conſtruction of the tower, 
but from the mount is an enchanting proſpect: 
on one hand the city appears beneath you, and 
with its numerous ſpires, domes, &. raiſes 
an idea of vaſt magnificence; on the other ſide 
is a fine extended vale, rich in verdure and wood, 
terminated by hills, and nobly decorated by the 
Iſis ſerpentizing along to ſome diſtance, then 
loſing itſelf behind a variety of objects, and af- 
terwards appearing again in one diſtinct ſheet of 
water ; the whole exhibiting a very agreeable 
ſcene of native beauty, much heightened by the 
pompous ſtrokes of arr. 


The ſtreets of this city are well lighted, and 
excellently paved with the ſmaller fort of thoſe 
pebbles which are generally uſed for that pur- 
poſe z the foot-paths leading from the town ta 
ſome diſtance are handſome gravel-walks, 


Aſcending the firſt hill in the London road, 
you have a view back into the vale, of the city, 
ſurrounded by wood and gardens, of the neigh- 
bouring country, and of the principal river juſt 
preſenting itſelf in ſeveral ſpots. 

2 | - Paſting 
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" Paſſing through Tetſworth, atrifling market- 
town, nothing remarkable occurs till you ar- 
rive at Stoken-Church hill, the road up which 
is lately much improved by cutting away the 
ſide: from the top is a very extenſive proſpect, 
but by no means ſo beautiful as ſeyeral that I 
have noticed; the country, from Oxford hither, 
was in general cultivated, - yet not ſtriking | in 
beauty, except the firſt mile or two. 


At this hill begins a ſeries of immenſe beech- 
woods, extending to Gerrard's-Croſs, only twenty 
miles from. London, the road all along Vary. de- | 
lightful. But : 

Before we arrive there, I ought to ſpeak of 
the Wickhams;—The firſt, Weſt Wickham, is 
a village, nobly adorned with the villa of Lord 
Je, Deſpencer :—the church and mauſoleum 
towering. to the clouds; the houſe and temples; 
the fine ſmooth lawns of the park, contraſted 
by the boldneſs of the hills around; and the 
beautiful water, ſo elegantly decorated by a bri- 
gantine upon it ;—all form a moſt exquiſite 
view, at once ſoft and romantic. 


Tbe other is called High Wirkbam, a conf 
derable, genteel town, ſurpaſſed in the neatnefs 
3 of 


Do 
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of its buildings by very few : an exceedingly 
pretty ſtream which runs by the road ſide be- 


tween theſe two towns, works, in that part of its 
courſe, ſeveral e 


When vaſt Gerard's-Croſs, the country be- 
comes at once flat, and, continues ſo moſt of the 
way to London; having, beſides, an uſeleſs heath 


or two: upon the whole it may pleaſe him well 
enough who has been 


“ long ith' populous city, pent, 
Where houſes thick, and ſewers annoy the 
air T,“ 


but to one who has juſt paſſed the beautiful 


country that precedes will appear rather tame 
and inſipid. 


In this rout you paſs through Uxbridge, a 
town not ſo large, nor half ſo well built as Wick- 
ham; and here I ſhall diſmiſs my tour, as the 
remaining fifteen miles to town afford nothing 
very intereſting, or that my readers are not well 
acquainted with, or, atleaſt, that has not already 
found ſufficient . fritterers * without adding 
another to the uſeleſs number, 


F Milton. 
2M A Young : vide Six weeks tour. 
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AN 


UNDERTAKEN SEPTEMBER, 1774. 


AVING refolved upon taking ano- 
ther ramble, and chuſing a method of 
conveyance, . which to me was the 
more agreeable, as ſuch a one I had not been 
much accuſtomed to, — ] ſailed from London 
for Boſton; but meeting with little in this 
voyage that deſerves notice, fave what has con- 
tributed to fill the pages of other topographers, 
I ſhall not {well the contents of mine with more 
than a mention of two or three circumſtances, 
relating to the county of Norfolk, winch have, 
heretofore, been omitted. 1 

hut before I proceed further, let me top t to 
hint that, ſhould any accuſe my remarks of 
being trivial and unintereſting, I can only re- 
ply _ I conſider * but as a gleaner, 
a col- 


7 I 
a collector of the refuſe of that field where 
ſome more ingenious travellers have lately ga- 
thered the plentiful crop; and though, like 
other gleaners, my labours cannot boaſt of 
being very conſequential to the public, yet, 
ſhould they contribute but a little to the com- 
mon ſtock, or (to drop the figure) ſhould they 
be found to convey one piece of uſeful intel- 
ligence unknown before, correct one miſtake, 
or any way lend affiſtance towards attaining a 
more perfe& knowledege of the preſent ſtate of 
our native country,—then, indeed, the impor- 
tance of the ſubject, and the neceſſity of being 
acquainted with it, may make ſome fort of ex- 
cuſefor the publication, and ſome trifling amends 


for the — language in which it is writ- 
ten. 


This premiſed, I may obſerve that the coaſt 
all the way from Yarmouth to Cley is a high 
ſteep ſhore; at Foulneſs, near Cromer, ex- 
tremely lofty ; yet the whole is of a tenacious 
ſpecies of earth, a fort of ſand-coloured clay, 
and not rock, as might be expected from its 
firm, abrupt, and often perpendicular termina- 
tion. Though more of the country is rabbit- 
warrens than might be wiſhed, yet the border 
next the ſea is uncommonly populous, in ſome 


places 
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places beyond any that Jever met with (where ma- 
nufactures were out of the queſtion), the vallies 
being abſolutely almoſt covered with villages; 
and, at many particular ſpots, the cultivated , 
ſlopes riſing boldly from the beach, thickly 
ſcattered with dwellings, churches, and woods, 
form moſt agreeable pictures, which, viewed 
from the water, have, beſides, the advantage 
of novelty to recommend them, as they are held 
up to the ſight, inſtead of being ſpread out be- 
neath our feet like landſcapes in common. 

| The hoe about Cromer produces. the very 
fineſt crabs and lobſters; at: Sheringham. the 
beach is covered with huge pebbles *,  where- 
with many ſloops are freigbted for paving ſtreets 
and Dy. : 


The. 3 of Cley is lately much improved, 
and now admits veſſels of conſiderable burthen to 
the town, which, as well as its church, ſeems 
pretty large. OO 


* 


A little further is Wells, — a ng many 
ſmall merchant-veſſels, chiefly loops, are built : 


the place alſo owns ſeveral of this kind, ſome of 


* Commonly known by the name of Coggles. 


| which 
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which are employed in carrying corn and malt 
to London, & Cc. and others freight in the 
North with coals. On this coaſt are alſo two 
or three village ports, of leſs eminence, but 
ſupported by the ſame trade. 


Continuing our voyage, we gained a view of 
the Lincolnſhire coaſt; which, as if meant for 
a contraſt to that of Norfolk, is all an entire 
flat, ſecured from the rides by a vaſt. bank of 
earth, and ſtrengthened in places where the 
falt-marſh is wore away by jettees of timber. 
To the ſouth of Wainfleet ſome thouſands of 
acres have lately been obtained from the ſea, by 
an embankment, and proves amazingly fine 
land; but, to the northward of that place the 
ocean is ſo much leſs ſubmiſſive as to be continu- 
ally making encroachments on the ſhore, and 
the utmoſt ſkill and induſtry of the inhabitants 
is, at ſome times, ſcarce ſufficient to ſecure its 
boundaries. | 


The lower ſalt-marſhes of this county pro- 
duce ſamphire, and the flat ſands moſt of the 
ſmaller forts of ſhell-fiſh ; muſcles, in particu- 
lar, are ſo plentiful that cobles frequently make 


a voyage from the north in order to load with 
| I. this 
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this article *; the beds are now, however, ſome- 
what exhauſted by the practice. 


When landed, I took a ſecond journey 
through the Boſton or Haute Huntre fen, con- 
ſiſting, by eſtimation of 22,000 acres, 17 or 18 
thouſand of which are already incloſed and cul- 
tivated, and was aſtoniſhed at the alteration this 
incloſure has made in a few (nay even in the laſt 
two) years : inſtead of the ſurface being half co- 
vered with thiſtles in ſummer and with water in 
winter, we have now an immenſe corn-field, 
ſuch an extenſive tract of oats as is, perhaps, 
no where to be exceeded, either for ſize or crops z 
but the new houſes and barns (the latter eſpeci- 
ally) are ſo extremely numerous as to enhance 
the ſurprize, and yet, conſiderable as is the be- 
nefit to population, it is by no means equal to 
what it might have been, had the land been di- 
vided into ſmall inſtead of large farms. 


Proceeding towards Grantham, I ſtept out of 
the direct road to viſit the remains of a com- 
mandery of Knights Templars, at Aſlackby near 
Folkingham, which was overlooked in my 
former tour, though but a few yards from the 


* Reipg uſed as a bait in the fiſhery of cod, &c. 


turnpike 
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turnpike I paſſed. The part now ſtanding is 
connected with a dwelling-houſe, is a fort of 
low tower, which has been divided into three 
rooms, the upper room or ſtory being of a 
more contracted width than the others, but the 
middlemoſt floor is lately fallen; the lower room 
has an arched roof in this ſtile of building, and 
much handſomer than that at Temple Bruer. 


From Aflackby to Grantham the country is 
alternately incloſures and heath ; from the latter 
to Newark all cultivated, but open. 


Newark is a conſiderable town, larger than 
Grantham, well-built, and has the conveniency 
of water-carriage by a navigable branch of the 
Trent; over this a ſtone bridge of ſeven arches 
is now building; the defign is elegant, bur 
would, perhaps, have appeared more magnifi- 
cent in execution had the arches been fewer 
and thereby admitted of a larger ſize, The 
market-place at Newark is not ſo ſpacious 
as it has been repreſented, but is a very pretty 
ſquare; in it they are erefting a town-hall, 
with a good front, a butchery, divided by rows 
of handſome columns, underneath. This agree- 
able market-place is injured by a houſe near 
one corner, vilely ſuffered to project and take off 
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from the ſize as well as regularity, A 
ſmall uniform ftreet, built here by the late Dr. 
Wilſon, is neat and pleaſing ; the church large“ 
and handſome; its ſteeple, adorned with carv- 
ing, and crowned with a ſpire (deſervedly ad- 
mired by Mr. Young for the elegance of pro- 
portion) ſaid to be 233 feet high to the extre- 
mity of the maſopry. Here are alſo ſome alms- 
houſes, and ftriking ruins of the caſtle, which is 
ſituated on the edge of the river: the walls of 
this vaſt pile are thick, and remain yet of a great 
height. Before theſe ruins is a very good bowl- 
ing- green, and adjacent, a manufactory of ſack- 
ing, employing three or four ſcore hands, 
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The North road, after leaving this town croſſes 

the vale of Trent, which being much ſubject to 
inundations often retarded the traveller, and was 
paſſable at thoſe times only by boats. This, 
with the additional inconvenience of an exceſ- 
ſive impoſition frequently demanded for con- 
veying the unfortunate paſſenger, induced the 
people molt intereſted to make a road ſo high 
and ſubſtantial as to be paſſed with ſafety and ex- 


According to a * ve autbority, the length is 75 yards 
and three —_ the breadth 77 feet, and the extent of 
the E 5 „ 


pedition 
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pedition in the greateſt floods; a grand under- 
taking, which has been compleated upwards of 
a twelvemoith, and, undoubtedly, equals any 
thing of the kind: it extends from the new 
bridge to a little beyond a large wooden one 
placed upon the other (principal) ſtream of the 
Trent; the diſtance above a mile and half. The 
whole is a continued ſeries of bridges, -among 
which, though I neglected to count a many, I ob- 
ſerved ſome of 7, 9, 13,15, and even 18 arches, 
neatly built of a good ſort of brick, and all upon 
land ever dry except in haſty floods ; theſe per- 
mit the water to circulate and run off the more 
readily, and are, at the ſame time, ſo long as not 
to contract the width of the road. 


From ſeveral of the hills about Newark are 
immenſe proſpects over a plain which to the 
north, ſouth, and ſouth-weſt appears almoſt in- 
tirely boundleſs ; in particular, from that on 
which the firſt turnpike-houſe in the Ollerton 
road is ſituated, and that on which ſtands the 
corn-mills, are very fine views : Newark, with 
its caſtle and church, is ſeen beneath; the city 
and cathedral of Lincoln appear diſtinctly at 
_ eighteen miles diſtance to the north; whilſt Bel- 
voir caſtle, emboſomed in wood, ariſes upon a 
majeſtic hill in the midſt of the vale on the op- 

polite 
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polite direction. Add to theſes objects two or 
three handſome ſeats * numerous villages, the 
ſcattered, woody diviſions of the paſtures, and 
the winding courſe of the river, marked by un- 
connected ſheets, and you will then allow the 
whole. to be, conſiderable in beauty as well as 
mere extent, ; 


The country to Ollertan is all cultivated and 
pleaſant in an eminent degree: in the neighbour- 
hood of this town we begin to meet with ſmall 
plantations of hops, and hereabouts are many 
woods, laid out, originally, in a pretty conve- 
nient manner; for, ſeveral viſtas (or ridings, as 
the people term them), intended for roads, are 
cut through each and meet in the centre. 


Ollerton conſiſts of a few brick houſes, and 
bas a weekly meeting, though (I believe) no 
charter for a market: the ſteeple and part of the 
church fell down ſeveral years ago, and are ſtill 
permitted to continue in ruins; as the bells were, 
therefore, taken away, the inhabitants are called 
to divine ſervice by a man ſent about the town 
tinkling a hand- bell. e 


„ Viz. Kelbam-ball, de 1 of Lord 8 Sut- 
ton z—a new white houſe near the Trent, below Newark; 
K&S. | | - 
1-2 | A mile 
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A mile from hence is Rufford, a ſeat & chat 
philanthropical and truly patriotic baronet, Sit 
George Saville. The houſe is a very large irre- 
gular building, erected on the ſcite of a monaC. 
tery +, But the only object much worth viewing is 
a lake, not very extenſive indeed, but very beauti- 
ful: it is ſupplied by a fine ſtrong ſtream which, 
paſſing through, turns a corn-mill, a handſome 
edifice, at the lower end,—entering the lake at 
the upper in a manner that renders the whole 
perfectly natural: two or three little iſlands co- 
vered with ſhrubs and trees add prodigiouſly to 
the charms of the place, which is environed by 
lofty woods on three ſides, and bounded on the 
other by a lawn, ſwelling immediately into a 
pretty tufted knole, and ſinking to admit the 
paſſage of the gliding ſtream, which is croſſed 
by an airy Chineſe bridge. From the mill is a 
very retired pleaſing walk through a ſhrubbery. 
The park is not wanting in woods of oak, and 
Sir George has planted many pines, which thrive 
well; he has alſo made ſeveral miles of road at 
his own expence, and converted a piece 'of mar- 
ſhy ground on his eſtate, at a few miles diſtance, 


Of which a ſmall remaining part is connected with the 


edifice, but it is in contemplation to pull it down, and build 


2 handſome front. 
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into another, a very large ſheet of water, but its 
boundaries are unornamented. 


Beyond Ollerton in Thoreſby, the property of 
the ducheſs of Kingſton. The main body of 
this houſe is a beck ſtructure upon a ruſticated 
baſement of ſtone, and the middle of the baſe- 
ment - ſtory alſo ſupports four fine Tonic colums, 
but, to the total violation of regularity, the of- 
fices are placed in a clutter all on one ſide of 
the principal building. The fine bending lake, 
or rather wide river, formed by enlarging a ra- 
pid brook, is above a mile long, adorned with 
two very handſome yachts, beſides boats, and, 
in one place, has on its edge a row of ſmall 
cannon for ſalutes. Here is alſo a model of a 
ſhip of war. The chapel, ſituated by an en- 
trance of the park, is remarkably near. 


The land as far as Workſop, is chiefly open. 
foreſt : at Carberton, in the road, is an iron- 
work; there was another in this country, lately 
. diſuſed, and there is ſtiil one near Nottingham: 
theſe forges are ſcattered about at a diſtance 
from the mines where the ore is raiſed for the 
convenience of eaſily obtaining charcoal to ſup- 
ply them, and, perhaps, becauſe the metal, when 

brought 
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brought hither, i is on its road to water- 
carriage. 


Upon reviſiting the ſubterranneous naviga- 
tion at Norwood, 1 found much matter of 
ſutprize in the expedition which has hitherto 
been uſed 1 in the work. Though begun but in 
April 1772, though the workmen have been 
obſtructed by water, and though ſtone is the 
chief ſubſtance raiſed, yet, notwithſtanding theſe 
diſadvantages, 1 300 yards of the tunnel are 
finiſhed and actually navigable towards the eaſt 
end, and a conſiderable Fina at the weſt, 


beſides many parts between theſe in great for- : 


wardneſs, though yet unconnected, inſomuch 
that it is expected the whole will be compleated 
by May next. The bulineſs is carried on (as 
uſual) by finking ſhafts, like thoſe of a mine, 
at little diſtances (leſs than 100 yards, as I remem- 
ber) from each other, in a ſtraight courſe over 
the cut; by blaſting or looſening the ſtone be- 
low with gunpowder, &c. and then drawing 
up that, coal, or whatever is met with, in the 
common manner. I expected ſome of theſe 
ſhafts would have been ſuffered to remain as 
ventilators to the canal, but was told that an 
introduction of freſh air by any other way than 
the mouths of the tunnel would be needleſs, 

M and, 
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and, indeed, this information ſeems to be veri - 
fied by the part already compleated, for, as ſoon 
as the navigation was finiſhed, the apertures in 
the arch were cloſed and the ſhafts all filled up, 
The depth beneath the ſurface at the higheſt 
point of hill is upwards of forty yards; the 
breadth of the tunnel about twelve feet, and 
(like that at Harecaſtle and the few other of 
this kind of works) it is arched, walled, and 
paved; with brick in ſome places, and in others 
with ſtone: there are to be doors at each en- 
trance to ſhut up the arch in ſtormy weather, 
or when it may be eſteemed neceſſary, A mile 
and half of the open cut, extending from that 
part of the tunnel which is already navigated, 
is alſo paſſable for the veſſels : theſe veſſels are 
upon the common conſtruction of canal-boats, 
being extremely narrow and yet 69 feet long; 
the impoſſibility of their turning is remedied 
by the rudder, which hangs on at either end, 


By the eaſtern mouth there is a quarry of 
fine ſtone, which is fortunately ſituated for a 
ready conveyance to other parts of the naviga- 
tion; and, at a little diſtance, another, above 
the tunnel, with a crane, kept in a perpendicular 
poſition by ropes faſtened to the ſides of the 


hill; 
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hill“; by this machine the ſtone is lowered 
through the arch into boats beneath : bricks are 
made of the clay thrown out in finking the 
ſhafrs, and ſo are ready at hand to let down: 
in ſhort, every article of the work is made to 


aſſiſt the others as much as poſſible, which (ſays 


a celebrated touriſt) - is the grand art of œco- 
nomical management.” 


But this ſtupendous navigable paſſage, though 
a mile and three quarters long (as I have reaſon 
to believe from repeated information obtained 
at this time), is not the only mark of immenſity 
at Norwood; for, notwithſtanding the tunnel pre- 
ſerves a ſurface of water level with the cut ly- 
ing to the eaſtward, yet the caſe is not the fame 
both ways, becauſe, after the boats arrive at the 
weſtern mouth they have ſtill to go down a con- 
ſiderable portion of the declivity, and this de- 
ſcent could be effected by no other means than 
by a complication of locks ; of theſe the four 
upper ones are in great forwardneſs, and to 
them is to be added thirteen more ; in all, no 
leſs than ſeventeen locks adjoining. —What a 
view will all this form ! How aſtoniſhing to the 


* Like that of which Mr. Young has given a plate. See 
North Tour, 
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traveller upon the Rotherham road; — to ſee 


veſſels coming as it were out of the mouth of a 


large oven (far under the ſurface of incloſures, 


varied with cattle and by people buſied in their 
ruſtic employments), and then, afteritheir emerg- 

ing to day- light, to obſerve them deſcend- 
ing extenſive ſtairs; for what elſe can be called 
the ſeventeen ſteps down which they are to 
paſs ?—we ſhall almoſt be ready to believe the 


whole appearance an illuſive viſion 4. 


Moſt 


t The . and anticipated ſcene of wonders Qirck me 


fo forcibl 11 to occaſion my growing ein. 


See the canal its placid face unveil, 
Contemn the ſtorm, and court th' expanded fail; , 
Its willing fail the veſſel ſtraightway rears, _ 
And a new look the wondering country wears ; 
Meantime, the ſteerſman, no more doom'd to brave 
The adverſe current, or the dang*rous wave, 
Gladly reſigns the tedious river's ſhore, 
Guides the ſtill helm, and drops the needleſs oar ; 
Trade for her ſons abates her anxious fears, 
Slackens tbeir toil, and {ſpares their childrens tears.— 
Hills, rivers, woods, in vain a barrier fix 
To this which ſcorns with other ſtreams to mix, 
And mountains droop their ſtubborn heads ſo low 
That o'er their ſurface glides the pointed prow; 


Or if, ambitious, they uncheck'd dare riſe, | 


And boaſt their near connection with the ſkies, 
Yet 
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Moſt of the open canal between Norwood and 
Redford is compleated ||, together with ſeveral 
iSi locks 


Vet ſtill their pride receives a tort' ring wound, 
Piercꝰ q their hard-heart, and bared their hidden ground. 
The frighted ſylvans too mult feel the ſtroke, 

Sinks the vaſt elm, and falls the ſturdier oak; 

Yet falls a more exalted name to grin, 

Now leagyes with commerce, once but deck'd the plain. 


See tbe heap'd vale its mighty mound extend ! 

See the proud aqueduct its arches bend! 

Von chaſm behold, by delving labour made! 

Von tunnel long, that mock'd the feeble ſpade! 
Where navigation, like a ſhip that's blown  -—* 
To nameleſs lands, has found a track unknown, | 
And, ſtrange to tell! ſhe moves through caves of lone : 
Now ſtep by ſtep ſhe from the hill deſcends, | 

Now fearleſs on th' aerial liquid wends, 

Nor dreads the liding paſſage from the ſteep, 

Nor heeds th abyſs, pre-eminently deep, 

But paſſes careleſs o'er the devious courſe, 


Smiles on jnduſirious man, and drives the baneful horſe, 


Britain! to thee theſe glorious works belong, 
While Brindley claims a portion of the ſong, 
Whoſe daring genius, as thy Shakeſpear's, came 
From heav'n mature,—the darling heirs of fame! 
Great 


And in December was finiſhed to that town, ſo as to ſup- 


ply it with coals. 
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Jocks and road - bridges of one brick (or ſome- 
times ſtone) arch. The workmen ſuppoſe the 
whole undertaking will require near three 
years to its completion. Wells with arches are 
provided in all neceſſary places for conveying 
brooks and ſuperfluous water under the navi- 
gation; as is inſtanced by a diminutive rill ſunk 
beneath it near the head of the tunnel locks. 
Mr: Henſhall, brother-in-law to the celebrated 
engineer who originally planned the work, has, 
ſince his deceaſe, been the N conductor. 


If we were to — ſuch extenſive projects 
as this before us in no other light than as ho- 
nourable to the nation, they would, merely on 
that aceount, be deſerving an eulogium: even 
the French who pretend to take the lead of 
every other people in invention have in theſe 
matters condeſcended not only to copy our 


Great comprehenſive ſoul, could none deſcry 
Thy latent merit, fave thy patron's * eye? 

In the lone ſpot obſcured thy talents' worth, 

Till worth congenial brought thoſe talents forth : 
—Let us with int'reſt then the plaudit give, 

And pay in praiſe what we in wealth receive; 


* The Duke of Bridgewater. 
'+ Being near 45 miles in length. 


methods, 
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methods *, but alſo to employ. our artiſts, and 
if we come to add the principal advantage of 
theſe things, their utility, we muſt then allow 
them to be equal to moſt works of art in this 
or former ages. Hiſtory informs us that Julius 
Cæſar employed his ſoldiers in mining a paſſage 
through a mountain for the purpoſe of draining 
a lake, but I believe our countrymen are the 
firſt who ever attempted to make ſuch excava- 
tions ſubſervient to navigation : their ſpirited 
deſigns ſhall not go unrewarded ; for the works 
they have produced Þ ſhall remain, as long as 
time ſhall laſt, illuſtrious monuments of Brind- 
ley's genius and of Britain's opulence. 


Near Norwood is Kiveton, a ſeat of the 
Duke of Leeds; the dwelling a large and very 
handſome modern building of brick ornamented 
with ſtone : at no great diſtance is a new white 
houſe, the property of Lord Holderneſs. 


The country to Mansfield all in occupation 


and moſtly incloſures ; this town is large, but 


A ſubteraneous canal is now making in Picardy, in order 
to join the navigation of the rivers, Somme and Eſcaut. 


+ To uſe an imitation of an inſcription at Blenheim-houſe. 
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very irregular; the inhabitants almoſt entirely 
maltſters and ftocking-weavers ; the market for 
corn, eſpecially barley, very capital. Here, as 
at Nottingham, are ſome habitations cut out of 
the rock, rendered more ſingular by a road 
above them. 


The nine miles from Mansfield to Ollerton 
totally foreſt, with a few cultivated ſpots on 
it, called brecks; theſe are deſigned more to 
improve the common for paſturage than for 
any advantage to be gained by the ſmall pro- 
duct afforded: they are, accordingly, tilled for 
two or three years and then again laid open. 


In this road, at Clipſon, are a few remains 
of ſtone walls, ſaid to be veſtiges of a caſtle 
uſed by K. John, &c. as a hunting ſeat. 


There is now but one wood (at leaſt of any 
conſequence) remaining on this vaſt royal de- 
meſne, and that is ſituated near Ollerton, but 
the venerable oaks in it, by the ſame good po- 
licy that prevails in managing the reſt of our 
monarchial chaſes, are ſuffered to wither with 
age and decay unmoleſted, at a time too when 
the ſcarcity of ſhip-timber is an [univerſal com- 
plaint : However, when a future generation, if | 

not 
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not a wiſer, who, at leaſt in many caſes, make 


a better uſe of their wiſdom, ſhall ariſe—it will 
be in their power to do for their ſucceſſors what 
we have neglected doing for ours; the planting 
of foreſt-lands, and of all thoſe which would 
yield but a ſmall return to cultivation, will then 
be thought no greater difficulty to a whole na- 
tion than the filling up of vallies, carrying one 
river over another, and piercing others again 
through the interiors of a mountain—are at 
this day to a ſew individuals; — and, to inſtance 
only one, that the ſoil of his foreſt is proper for 
the produce of timber, the woods wherewith it 
was covered formerly, and the preſent thriving 
plantations of ſeveral gentlemen on its borders, 
muſt be eſteemed an indiſputable teſtimony. 


Paſſing again through Newark on to the 
Sleaford road, you riſe the ſummit of that 
elevated down where are the windmills (men- 
tioned, with others, before, for its fine land- 
ſcapes), and find for the next ſeven miles a flat 
dull country, which is almoſt intirely newly- 
incloſed fields ;—at that diſtance, reach Leaden- 
ham, and mounting its lofty hill have another 
of thoſe amazing vale-proſpects which for ex- 
tent are ſeldom equalled : this, however, has 
fewer beauties than them nearer to the Trent. 


N : It 
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It may be proper to add that this hill is one 
in a long ridge or chain which abruptly bound 
Lincoln heath, &c. to the weſtward ; firſt al- 
cending in the jouth near Grantham, and conti- 
nuing, without the intermiſſion of more than 
two vallies, ſeveral miles beyond Lincoln north- 
erly. A ſeries of villages upon their ſummits 
is known by the appellation of the Cliff-row. 
The views commanded from them are in gene- 
ral as little circumſcribed as that of Leaden- 
ham. 


Incloſures upon the heath hereabouts are 
making a rapid progreſs, and population will 
not be the worſe for ſome new farm-houſes ſcat- 
tered among them : in ſhort, we may obſerve 
that ours is not only the age of incloſure, but 
that Lincolnſhire ſeems to be the favourite haunt 
of this deity (whoſe ſovereign power of tranſ- 
formation is now fo univerſally acknowledged), 
as its footſteps appear in every part of that ex- 
tenſive county. 


Proceeding over the heath, found it now almoſt 
intirely incloſed all the way to Lincoln ; from the 
hill before we deſcend to that city a large tract 
of low land is commanded, at this time ſo 
flooded as to appear like a great intricate bay of 

the 


19 ] 
the ocean, incloſing innumerable iſlands and pro- 
montories; many wooded: a proſpect which 
might, perhaps, be accounted pleaſant by thoſe 
who were ignorant that its beauty was connected 
with the temporary deſtruction of the country. 


The repair of Lincoln minſter is now finiſhed 
in ſo complete a manner, that it is not too high 
an encomium to ſay that the inſide may vie in 
neatneſs with that of any cathedral whatever. 
The new Gothic altar- piece of maſonry is ſur- 
prizingly light and ornamental, happily coin- 
ciding with the reſt of this airy and elegant buil- 
ding; the capitals of the pillars, and the plenti- 
ful decorations in carving throughout the vaſt pile, 
are extremely rich ; the former ornamented with 
a kind of foliage not unlike the Corinthian. 
Among the various enrichments of the outſide 
are ſome whimſical bas-reliefs expreſſive of a 
monkiſh fancy, — groups of human figures in- 
termixed with ſerpents and devils, a caricature 
of Noah's ark, &c. 


Leaving Lincoln, I proceeded along the bar- 
ren, neglected, and, now, diſmal country which 
had before preſented ſuch a ſea- like view; ſaw 
water ſtretching to the eye on each fide; every 
little ſtream overflowing its borders; the Wi- 
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tham on both ſides Lincoln, the foſs-dyke, &c. 
— all ſpreading over the meadows; whilſt the 
hedges between them, peeping above water, 
marked to the occupiers the ſituation of their 
deſolated fields. The lands (four miles on this 
ſide Torkſey) mentioned in my former tour as 
uſeleſs, like this country in general, though in- 
cloſed, are yet ſuffered for the moſt part to re- 
main uncultivated : one cannot help inquiring, to 
what purpoſe was the general incloſure meant ? 


Arriving at Torkſey, obſerved that, that irri- 
table river, the Trent had broke in broad ſheets 
over its fertile vale for many miles: — the 
country to Gainſborough much better than thar 
already paſſed, not ſo flat, more peopled, and 
cultivated though not perfectly drained : paſſed, 
in this road, Burton Hall, a neat houſe admira- 
bly ſituated for commanding a fine pioſpect of 
the vale and reaches of the Trent, 


Gainſborough is a conſiderable trading town, 
the ſtreets narrow but not ill- built, and being all 
new paved are remarkably clean ; the church 
is a handſome modern ſtructure adorned on the 
outſide with Tuſcan pilaſters, the ſteeple ancient, 
a Gothic tower. The place poſſeſſes twelve 
ſhips of 140 tons each upon an average (with 
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ſome others in hire), beſides ſloops and ſmall 
craft : a few of the larger veſſels are ſent annu- 
ally up the Streights and Baltic, but the moſt 
are freighted with pottery, hard-ware, and other 
goods brought down the Trent, for London, 
from whence they return with groceries, &c, 
The river here is deep, but, by its narrownelſs 
for many miles, muſt ſurely be a tedious paſſage 
for ſnips of burden: the warehouſes are ſo con- 
veniently ſituated that veſſels lay their ſides cloſe 
to them and deliver their cargoes without 
trouble. 


At Stockwith, three miles lower, ſeveral 
merchant-veſſels are built; one of about 100 
tons had been launched a few days before I was 
there. When the freſhes are very low the 
higheſt ſpring tides riſe near twelve feet, but in 
time of floods are often unable to flow up hi- 
ther: the eager or firſt coming of the tide in 
this river is curious, the violent oppoſition he- 
tween that and the downward current raiſes a 
furious bank of water often five feet high, and 
ſometimes ſo impetuous as to drive ſhips from 
their moorings.—T he Cheſterfield canal is to 
terminate in the Trent at this village. —Pota- 
toes are cultivated in abundance along the whole 
eaſtern boundary of the river below Gainſbo- 
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rough; and, in particular, at Butter wick and 
the neighbouring villages a very great propor- 
tion of the ſoil is applied to their produce: 
vaſt quantities of theſe roots are fhipped for 
other parts of the kingdom :—The low land on 
the other ſide of the river is no leſs remarkable 
for its cheeſe. 


I croſſed the Trent at Stockwith and travelled 
(for the advantage of good: road, on.the Bawtry 
turnpike as far as the firſt toll-bar), moſtly 
through open fields, to Retford ; here J viſited 
the navigation, which had juſt reached this 
place, and walked along its edge near two 
miles: the objects of curioſity in that ſhort 
diſtance are theſe. Firſt, a handſome brick 
bridge at the end of the ſtreet leading toward 
Workſop, the arch pretty large, ſufficiently ſo 
to admit both the canal and rowing-path under 
it : juſt below this bridge a lock is begun, after 
deſcending which, the navigation is to be car- 
ried for a furlong or more on a mound of earth 
and an aqueduct acroſs the valley and river Idle: 
this, when completed, muſt exhibit a ſtriking 
appearance: but, advancing weſtward, we next 
meet with a valley banked acroſs, for about the 
diſtance of 150 yards; the canal on the top 1s 
o much narrower than uſual that two boats 

cannot 


1 
cannot paſs each other; thus contrived in order 
that the preſſure of water may be too inconſi- 
derable to break down or injure the mound: 
below, a pretty large brook is conveyed under 
the navigation by means of an arch. Further 
on, another brick bridge is building; beyond 
this a lock, and at a little diſtance another: the 
locks are of a great length (proportioned to the 
boats), are all ſeven feet two inches broad, uni- 
verſally built of brick capped with ſtone, and, 
if I may truſt my memory, raiſe the water about 
four feet each. The moſt general breadth of 
the canal at top is 36 feet, but in ſome places 
28 and in others only 16% feet at bottom, vary- 
ing according to the depth, regulated by an even 
or unequal ſurface. 


Incloſing is hitherto but little practiſed in 
Nottinghamſhire; however Retford field is now 
under partition. Here is land enough that 
ſtands in need of ſuch an improvement, but 
ſound policy would have begun with the waſtes 
and commons (all much richer in ſoil than 
Lincoln-heath), not with corn-fields. — I re- 
turned through the town and proceeded to- 
wards Dunham ferry, the country thither agree- 
able, moſtly old incloſures.— Had in this ride 
one extenſive view, and obſerved that the ſtones 
3 on 
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on a little common were a porous granulated , 
concrete, very much reſembling the petrifac- | 
tions of Matlock :—again ferry over the Trent, 
and ſoon after fall into the Torkſey road to 
Lincoln, on that — country before 
mentioned. | | | 


4 I paſſed through this city to Navenby, a ſmall 
market town, and there deſcended again into the 
flat, for the purpoſe of viewing Somerton caſtle.*; 
of this one of the round corner towers, the only 
remaining part, is kept in good repair; being 
Joined to a very large farm-houſe : the ſize of 
the latter, with the moats and banks around, 
makes it ſtill preſerve in appearance ſomewhat 
of its ancient dignity. Not much above half a 
mile to the S. W. of Somerton is the ruin of 
a ſquare tower, called now Skinnand caſtle z one 
ſide and little more is yet ſtanding. I recol- 
lect no mention of it in any deſcription or 
biſtory.— The country all around is new inclo- 


lures. 


| 1 rom hence 1 ſhaped my. retrograde courſe, 
through ſome of the places mentioned before, 
to Holbeach, a tolerably neat little town in 


* Built (or, as ſome hiſtorians ſay, only rebuilt) by Antho- 


ny Beck, bilhop of Durham, in the year 130g, 1 
the 
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the S. E. angle of this county, and, paſſing 
over the famous grazing pariſhes of long Sut- 
ton, &c. ſoon after arrived at Wiſbeach, * A 
conſiderable trade is carried on here by means 
of the river, though barges and ſmall ſloops 
alone can get up, the larger veſſels ftopping at 
Croſs-keys Waſh-way, about ſix miles below: 
much corn is ſhipped, and a confiderable quan- 
tity of oil, there being ſeveral (I think ſeven) 
mills at this town for preſſing it from the 
ſeed. The buildings are in general handſome, 
the inn we ſtopped at uncommonly fo; the 
market place ornamented with an obelifk ; but 
the bridge ſtretching rialto- like over this ſtraight 
and conſiderable ſtream, with a row of good 
houſes extending from it and fronting the water 
to a conſiderable diſtance, beats all, and exhibits 
ſomething of a Venetian appearance, eſpecially if 
viewed from the London entrance, This vaſt 
arch is modern, is -feet ſpan , of ſtone, 
and crowned with a handſome baluſtrade and 
lamps. The country round Wiſbeach is low, 
watery, and more dreary than the Lincolnſhire 
fens, the high land being further removed 
from the ſight, and, in conſequence, the eye 


Between 70 and go; I think 1 have been told, 76, 
O having 
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having no proſpect of a happier country, no 
more agreeable reſting place than that imme- 
diately before it, becomes ſatiated with a ſame- 
neſs which, beſides being in itſelf diſagreeable, 
appears to have no end, nor to lead to future 
enjoyment. 


5 Moſt of the way to St. Ives continues wood- 

les and unvaried, cultivated and profitable; 
the farms are generally large, the farmers in- 
duſtrious, and, notwithſtanding the frequent 
loſſes by floods, and by rainy weather in time 
of harveſt, ſeveral rich. Indeed, I have often 
heard that the temple of riches is ſooneſt at- 
tained by dirty. ways, and we all know that 
mudadineſs to ſome men proves no obſtacle. 


The villages: of this country are few, but 
what there are we find large and populous. 


Within the thirty-two miles before menti- 
oned the only market-town is Merch, and even 
this is a place that has no great title to emi- 
nence; it has many paltry and ſome neat brick 
buildings; the pariſh contains abayr fifreen hun- 
dred people, but of theſe I know not how many 
may live in the town, 


St. [yes 
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St. Ives is not inconſiderable, yet is of note 


for notbing but its great markets for cattle: 
here is an old bridge over the Ouſe; ; the river 


is capital, but as much cannot be ſaid of the 


- bwildings, they are rather below than above 


mediocrity. 


Here, after a journey of ſeventy miles upon 
a dead flat (viz. from near Sleaford to this 


town), I once more entered on a different 


country, a country that became more varied 
and pleaſing en arriving at the very agreeable 
county of Hertford, in ſome parts of which 
the ſwift deſcent of the ſlopes, and the plentiful 


- accompanyment of wood which often beſpreads 


them, forms pretty pictureſque ſcenes, retired 


and ſtriking, though ſeldom very avguſt or 
romantic. 


Royſton, which 1 next came to, is a large 
town; many of the houſes plaiſtered, but in 
general tolerably uniform :—Buntingford is a 
ſmall place ;—Ware of a ſize between both, 


neat, and pleaſantly ſituated, and Hodſdon 


fomewhat ſmaller than the latter. 


The ſeventeen miles from Hodſdon to Shore- 
ditch is almoſt a continued ſtreet of good houſes 
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or handſome villas of the citizens ; theſe, while 
they create a crouded confuſion in the land- 
ſcape, give a ſketch of the luxury of the age, 
and of the opulence of this immenſe city, the 


moſt favoured emporium of commerce, the 
metropolis of the modern world! 


